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DIPLOMACY & PROPAGANDA AT GENEVA 


A few voices were raised last week-end about 
‘) “hole-and-corner” methods to which the Great 
.vwers had reverted both at Geneva and in the 
various meetings outside that conference. But 
method is much less important than results, and 
in so vital a stage that is how events will be judged. 
Correspondents and the public would no doubt have 
preferred a daily version, even in the nature of 
backstairs’ gossip, of what the Foreign Ministers 
had to say to one another in their various comings 
and goings. But there is no doubt that these quiet 
talks without “benefit” of undue publicity were 
responsible for the agreement during the week-end 
on the basis for negatiations for an armistice. It 
came at the fourth secret session, and followed 
Western acceptance of Russia’s proposal to put 
aside the dispute over the two smaller Indo-China 
States of Laos and Cambodia, which threatened at 
one time to imperil everything. The moment was 
then opportune for India’s appearance on the scene, 
and while in Paris with M. Bidault for the celebra- 
tions of the golden jubilee of the Entente Cordiale, 
Mr. Eden discussed matters with Mr. Krishna 
Menon, who has very close relations with Mr. Nehru. 
India’s attitude may prove decisive. 


The only new thing which had by then evolved 
about Korea was Mr. Nehru’s suggestion of a loose 
Confederation—a kind of joint body above the 
battle below. There were many who suggested 
that Kashmir might be solved along those lines, 
’ “ thus form a new link to re-unite the divided 
Uentinent. But there appear to have been no 


takers. Critics are very sceptical and seem to 
think that a Korean Confederation would have no 
body to kick and no soul to save. That is by no 
means as distressing a lack as it may seem. But 
the argument is clinched with the contention that 
such an amorphous creation neither would nor 
could have any policy at all on all the major issues 
that passionately divide north and south Korea. 
It is assumed that it would have no executive, but 
only consultative functions. Even so, it might 
play a useful role for a year or two while hates 
die down and the Koreans, who have but lately 
secured their independence, begin to realise that 
they must hang together or will hang separately, 
under the twin pressures from China and from 
Japan. It might usefully take over from the 
equally powerless U.N. Commission when matters 
have advanced toward some kind of peace settle- 
ment, and teach the Koreans of both sides to 
exercise the disciplines of agreement and concilia- 
tion which they appear to have lost altogether in 
this bitter war. 


It took some time, as always in international 
political conferences where propaganda plays a 
part unknown in the days of Talleyrand, 
Castlereagh and Metternich, for Geneva to cut the 
cackle and get down to the ‘osses on Indo-China. 
But last week the vital touchstones of Laos and 
Cambodia emerged. The British Foreign Secretary 
had in fact pointed up the key problems in Indo- 
China the previous week in his brief but pungent 
catechism, which put all concerned on the spot. 
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Mr. Bedell Smith welcomed Mr. Eden’s “pertinent 
questions.” The delegates remained together in a 
session lasting over three hours, but no answers 
were forthcoming! Mr. Eden followed his five 
posers on Indo-China with five basic principles on 
Korea, and thereby seized the initiative from the 
Communists. Indeed, both by reason of this lead 
and because of his indefatigable labours all round 
he has been dubbed the “king” of the Conference. 


The Communists are shouting from the house- 
tops about American plots to wreck the conference 
or to start another war, and whispering a little 
less audibly about their own intense passion for 
peace. But the real immediate issue is concerned 
with the militant expansionism of the Communists. 
That, and that alone, is now the issue. And it is 
crystallised in the future of Laos and Cambodia. 
The Communists have been laying claim to both 
these States, whose independence has now been 
conceded and recognised by the French and the 
rest of the free world. They bring up phantom 
“Resistance Governments” with no capitals, no 
recognition, nothing but peripatetic groups of 
leftist adventurers with no roots in their countries 
but high expectations and perhaps high potential. 
It has become pretty plain that the free hand 
conceded by the Malenkov regime to its Peking 
disciples covers Indo-China no less than Korea and 
Tibet. China’s attitude is thus of extreme 
importance. Correspondents in Geneva, even in 
camps always critical of the Russians, were 
impressed by the relative moderation of Molotov 
and the less amenable attitude shown at first by 
the Chinese delegation under Chou En-lai. One 
American correspondent, from a listening-post in 
London, suggested that the Soviet delegates were 
trying to restrain their Chinese allies from any 
imprudent action. Moscow, it was held, took the 
threat of intervention and of a S.E. Asia security 
pact, more seriously than the Chinese. On the 
other hand, it was later indicated that the Chinese 
were developing a more conciliatory attitude as a 
result of Mr. Eden’s energetic diplomacy. 


The difference, if any, between the Communist 
Powers relates merely to method. No doubt they 
believe that it is the destiny of Indo-China, like 
the rest of the world, to fall to Communism. But 
they have had one lesson about reading history 
before it is made, in Korea. The continued 
exploitation of settlement by the sword is bound 
to create trouble all round—and not least for the 
Communists. There are more patient methods of 
infiltration which are perhaps inevitable unless 
Indo-China nationalism unites and develops some- 
thing in the way of a backbone and the elan it does 
not possess to-day. Even Dien Bien Phu has had 
more moral reactions in ‘Paris than in Saigon, 
though Vietnamese fought to the last there, too, 
with the French paratroopers and the Legionaries. 
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It seems unlikely that the Communists wi 
eagerly accept an early truce—perhaps not befor. 
they have made a formidable effort to capture the 
whole of the Red River delta and its rich ricelands, 
with the cities of Hanoi and Haiphong. But what- 
ever proves to be the disposition of Tonking, it 
may be doubted whether the Peking hierarchy are 
ready to risk all-out war by backing Vietminh to 
the hilt in Laos and Cambodia. It has been stated 
that much of the war materials on which Vietminh 
depends has come straight through from the 
European satellites or the Soviet Union. The 
Chinese merely passed them on. The statement 
that the Chinese Delegation are beginning to turn 
toward the more moderate counsels of Molotov is 
thus significant. Moscow still has the whiphand 
as the main supplier of arms. 


At no great international conference since the 
end of the war have the Western Powers scored 
so markedly in the propaganda issue implicit in 
all of them as in the propaganda overtures to 
Geneva. This was due almost wholly to Mr. Eden’s 
masterly exposition of the principles at issue—and 
the facts as distinct from Communist fantasies. 
Where is real national freedom now—in Colombo 
or in Ulan Bator—in Delhi or in ‘Pyongyang? The 
independence of India, Pakistan and Ceylon was 
contrasted with Communist fables, and _ 
Colombo Plan with their tales of pauperisati 
and exploitation. There was even a rebuke for 
those always talking in terms of Asia—‘“We do not 
see the world in rigid terms of continents. We 
believe that the principles of freedom are as true 
for the people of Korea as they are for our own 
people.” The elections as proposed by the North 
Korean Nam I! would be “free in name but rigged 
in fact.” They were identical even in wording 
with the plans put forward by the Soviet in regard 
to Germany—a thrust that must have gone deep. 
With the Communists, elections come~x first on 
paper but last in practice. 


It was indeed after this fresh breeze of truth 
and common-sense that the atmosphere at Geneva 
began to change. The problems are difficult 
indeed, though less of themselves than because of 
the ideological connections and auspices which 
hamper them. But here was an instance of 
honest, clear-minded exposition which seemed to 


put an end to all the vapourings and insincerities 


Communist policy has always brought to these 
conferences, to their limitless confusion and final 
frustration. This time they were stopped in their 
tracks, as a prelude to getting down to real business 
out of the glare of the television and movie cameras. 
It was not this speech, and the teasing and pene- 
trating questions, alone that altered the atmospher-. 
It was presumably understood that a flash-pc 
has been reached which calls for the utmost caution 
even by the reckless. 
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NOTES OF 


FAR EASTERN ROUNDUP 


The Conference in Geneva entered into its fifth week 
with no hope for immediate settlement of Korean or Indo- 
chinese problems. The Communist bloc was presented with 
a plan for holding elections in Korea to be supervised by 
United Nations and held after withdrawal of Chinese troops 
from North Korea and after the South Korean Constitution 
is amended to permit new elections. On Indochina both 
sides were discussing terms for an armistice while Vietminh 
troops kept advancing towards Hanoi. The main issue in 
the Korean and Indochinese talks is the authority over the 
whole country disputed by both sides. Western powers are 
more divided now than when the conference began while 
the Communists seem united. Russia has allowed China 
the leading role in Asian affairs and China’s self-assertion 
grows as the Far Eastern conference dragged on. She is 
playing the part of a great power even before generally 
recognized. The Communist bloc’s manoeuvre in Geneva 
is another example of their well calculated war for world 
conquest. 


Mr. Eden sweated in his “peacemaker’s’’ role in the 

r East without much success. Britain refused to parti- 
pate in the South East Asian Defence Pact. However, 
she agreed to start five-Power military talks on Indochina 
under the condition that the discussions would be without 
commitment and that they would not deal with the American 
proposed 10-nation South East Asian Defence Pact. The 
U.S. was determined to organise the F.E.A.D.P. even with- 
out Britain but wanted the support of Asian nations like 
Thailand and the Philippines in addition to Australia and 
New Zealand. France and others believe that America’s 
strong attitude might discourage the Communists from de- 
manding too high a price for peace in Indochina. France 
is tired of fighting the war alone and is therefore ready to 
go ahead with the United States and other nations on the 
S.E.A.D.F. Bao Dai expressed to the United States that 
Vietnam will consider joining with France in the S.E.A.D.P. 
provided the grant of full independence within the French 
Union. Vietminh troops were launching attacks in the Red 
River delta. The French Command, entirely on the defen- 
sive, was counting on the rains and bad weather to bog 
down the mobility of the Vietminh forces. The rich Viet- 
namese and the Chinese merchants were worried, trying to 
sell their assets, homes and cars at record low prices. 


In Korea, despite the threat of the opposition parties 
before the election and police raid of a news agency, the 
election conducted under emergency alert was quiet. If 
police intimidation has ‘been strong enough to- influence 
the vote and if President Rhee is as popular today as he 
was during the last election, he will be re-elected. Presi- 
dent Rhee seemed confident and his main activity during 
last week was asking America for more arms. Appealing 
to Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the U.S. Defence Secretary and 
his party, Dr. Rhee said, “Build up our strength then talks 
“+ Panmiinjom and Geneva will begin to make sense.” The 

an submitted to Mr. Wilson for the expansion of South 
Korean Army was based on the assumption that United 
Nations forces would eventually be withdrawn. It called 
for modern naval vessels and aircraft in addition to army 
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increases. South Korean defence chiefs warned that the 
increase in the strength of Korea’s armed forces should 
at least keep pace with the rearmament of Japan. Presi- 
dent Rhee'is understood to have underlined this warning 
with a demand that Japan’s naval and air strength should 
never be allowed to exceed that of South Korea. “‘Arm 
us and let us do the fighting for you and for ourselves,” 
was Dr. Rhee’s assertion. 


In Taiwan, General Van Fleet told reporters in Taipei 
that he had been impressed by the “high morale” of the 
Nationalist armed forces and the “fine spirit’’ of the people 
in giving all they had to the Nationalist cause. President 
Chiang Kai-shek in his inauguration speech last week pro- 
mised the people of Formosa that he would do whatever 
possible to recover the mainland within his new presidential 
six-year term. There were more clashes between Nationa- 
list and Communist forces around the Tachen Island group 
and along the East China coast off Chekiang. Taipei claim- 
ed to have hit four Communist vessels on May 16, sank a 
Communist gunboat and damaged several others on May 17, 
shot down a MIG on May 18 and damaged another MIG 
on May 19 in an air battle. These air and sea clashes were 
an indication that Peking intended intensifying operations 
against Formosa. The Tachen group comprises about 200 
islets half of which are in the Nationalist hands. Another 
report from Taipei revealed that General Van Fleet has 
endorsed the Nationalist’s recommendation to fortify Kin- 
men Island or Quemoy Island just off Amoy and the Pesca- 
dores, the chain of islands south-west of Taiwan. Taiwan 
Authorities are counting on the next World War for the 
eventual “re-liberation’”’ of the Mainland and are keeping 
their fingers crossed for an early materialization of this 
dream. 


Japan worked hard on her rearmament program. Last 
week, President Eisenhower’s special envoy, General Van 
Fleet visited Japan for a series of conferences with Ameri- 
ean and Japanese military authorities. Van Fleet will pre- 
pare a report on Japanese rearmament and study Japanese 
requests for American military materials. To cope with 
the program, Japanese Government was preparing to revise 
the constitution to enable the government to conscript 
enough men for the expanding Army. The total of the 
Japanese armed forces is still under 200,000 men, ard the 
U.S. repeatedly pressed for its increase. 


WHITHER ASIA? 


On this popular topic, much talked about by all and 
sundry, Dr. S. C. Leung, of the World Alliance of YMCA, 
had this to say at a local meeting. An extract follows: 


Since the conclusion of World War II, Asia has at- 
tracted much world attention. No longer is it affected 
merely passively by what takes place in the West. Asia 
is playing an active and determining role in world affairs. 
For one thing, the large majority of the Asian countries 
which were under bondage of foreign domination have 
gained freedom and sovereignty. There was a time when 
the revolutionary leaders of these countries thought that 
if only they could throw off the yoke of imperialism, every- 
thing would be all right and there would be paradise. Sub- 
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sequent developments have shown that the problem is not 
so simple. We are living in a continent of changes and 
conflicts. It is right that we should raise the question: 
Whither Asia? In what direction is Asia going? What is 
Asia likely to be in the future? We might ask a more 
fundamental question, namely, Whither Youth? The destiny 
of any country or continent is moulded eventually by its 
youth, and not by its adults. The Manchu regime was over- 
thrown not by superior military force on the part of the 
revolutionaries, but by the popular demand of the people, 
particularly that of youth. The same thing was true with 
the Nationalist movement in China during the middle twen- 
ties of the present century. Similarly, when the Chinese 
Communists came into power in 1949, there was hardly any 
fighting between the Nationalist armies and the Communist 
troops. The old regime had simply lost the confidence of 
the people while the new regime succeeded in enlisting the 
support of youth. In all these historical events it was 
youth that made the changes possible. Every time when 
youth sided with one party, that party invariably got into 


power. How youth will fare in the Asian situation depends 
on how it deals with three problems of the day: (1) How 
youth looks at nationalism; (2) How youth solves the 


problem of poverty; and (3) How youth reacts to the 
challenge of modern ideologies. There are five causes for 
the conditions of poverty such as now exist in Asia. These 
are: (1) Deforestation by our forefathers; (2) Outmoded 
methods of agriculture which remain unchanged through 
the centuries; (3) Exploitation by rich and greedy land- 
lords and village elders; (4) Imperialism through economic 
penetration; (5) Over-population. This is a serious pro- 
blem in Asia, particularly in India, China and Japan. Our 
main problem is how to achieve social equality and economic 
justice and, at the same time, preserve personal freedom 
and human dignity. 


HONGKONG GOVERNMENT. OFFICE 
IN LONDON 


This Office began in 1945 when the Hongkong Planning 
Unit—set up to rehabilitate the Colony after the War in 
the Pacific—sent its members to re-occupied Hongkong. 
It was then decided that orders placed to meet all con- 
tingencies on that re-occupation would have to be super- 
vised by somebody with direct knowledge of their placing; 
somebody who could bring to Hongkong affairs in London 
a singleness of mind and purpose. It fell to the present 
Director of this Office to remain in London; his style—“The 
Rear Link.” Between the beginning of 1946 and the end 
of 1947 the Office concentrated almost exclusively on the 
“Progressing” and despatch of supplies ordered by the 
Planning Unit. The revived interest in Hongkong revealed 
many other things which could and should be’ undertaken 
by this “Rear Link’: not only the promotion of trade 
between Hongkong and United Kingdom merchants, but 
also the provision of information of all kinds about the 
Colony, according to the 1952-53 Report by the Hongkong 
Government office in London. 


“The Rear Link’? was then abolished and replaced by 
the Hongkong Government Office. So began new activity 
concerned mostly with progressing of essential supplies 
ordered not only by Government, but also by Hongkong 
commercial companies buying on behalf of local utilities; 
and the provision of useful information about the Colony 
wherever it was most needed. The tail-end of the re- 
occupation orders still required attention, but by 1949, when 
the United Kingdom announced an Open General Licence 
(admitting most Hongkong products without licences or 
quotas), the Office began to deal with a stream of inquiries 
about suppliers of Hongkong’s thousand and one locally 
produced items. Many had been shown (in 1948) when 
Hongkong appeared for the first time at the British Indus- 
tries Fair. 


Following close upon this promise of increased trade 
(soon to be fulfilled) Imperial Preference problems arose. 
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These were understood by few. Briefly, the Imperial Pro. 
ference Regulations say that if an item contains a certain 
percentage of materials and/or labour derived from ex- 
penditure within the Commonwealth, then duty on importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom is either remitted or charged 
at a preferential rate. 


In 1952-1953, the Office dealt constantly with problems 
raised by the United Nations embargo against exports of 
strategic materials to China and Hongkong. It endeavoured 
to safeguard and develop Hongkong’s legitimate trade 
which was at times severely hampered; it still studied and 
resolved Imperial Preference problems; still talked to the 
Press and the Public—particularly when misconceptions 
about the Colony were to the fore; still organized, in London, 
Hongkong’s British Industries Fair representation and pro- 
vided hundreds of status reports and commercial introduc- 
tions between Hongkong and United Kingdom, Continental 
and Middle-Eastern Companies. The Office provides two 
main services: Promotion of Trade, and Information for 
the Public and the Press. 


DEVELOPMENT OF YUEN LONG 


Many towns and markets in the New Territories have 
been growing during the last few years as prosperity and 
population expanded. Yuen Long remains the largest town 
with over 40,000 people living there. In recent months 
development in this town has been remarkable with new 
roads being built everywhere and houses going up and 
more being projected for construction this year. The town 
is in the centre of a rich agricultural district with ry 
farming, poultry raising, pig breeding, vegetable farms a: 
fish ponds abounding. It is also the principal transportation 
centre and motor traffic around Yuen Long has increased 
so much that the many new road works had to be speeded 
up. Business has however not been very good during the 
last year or so which was caused by the general recession 
and reduced commerce with neighbouring China. Apart 
from these inevitable causes, there has been overdeveloping 
—a phenomenon also witnessed in the cities of Victoria 
(Hongkong) and Kowloon. Capital ready for investment 
in commercial and other ventures is far in excess of local 
requirements, and as the employment market is_ limited, 
besides salaries proving unattractive to more enterprising 
persons, a growing number of people turn to becoming shop- 
keepers, merchants, etc. Ever more shops are being opened 
but the purchasing power of the residents is declining, with 
economy being emphasised everywhere, and the spending 
of tourists is not sufficient to keep the many shops and 
entertainment places going and solvent. There have been 
many little failures in Yuen Long and some merchants of 
old standing have suffered losses as a result of overheads 
being higher than earnings. The surprising thing is to see 
the tempo of development in that town; it seems some- 
what too hasty and not in keeping with the current level 
of prosperity. A vital factor in the economic well-being 
of Yuen Long is the patronage of the members of the 
British forces stationed in the area, mainly in the Kamtin 
and Sekkong valley (in Sekkong is located a veritable mili- 
tary township with a large airfield). Without the soldiers 
spending freely in Yuen Long and also in adjoining villages 
the development as seen today could not have happened. 
This holds true also with regard to a large number of busi- 
ness firms, public entertainment places and retail shops 


Of 


all over Hongkong. Few people of Yuen Long, or for thr 


matter anywhere in the Colony, realise and appreciate hi_ 
important, particularly in this period of business recession, 
has been the contribution made by the British forces to the 
prosperity of the population here. 
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EW 
OED 
Pri. 
atais POST-WAR RICE TRADE OF THAILAND 
ex- 
orta- By S. Y. LEE (Cantab.) 
urged 
PART I 
ylems 
is a revenue. The Ministry of Economic Affairs even hoped 
made I. SIGNIFICANCE OF RICE TRADE to gain nearly 1,000 million Bahts for 1953. 
and Rice commanded the seller’s market from 1945 to 1952. 
. the TO THE THAI ECONOMY Unfortunately the tide turned to a buyer’s market in the 
tions E eae year of 1953 when practically all countries except Japan 
ndon, _The importance of rice. export trade to the economy of reaped good harvest for the crop year 1952/53. This de- 
pro- Thailand can be viewed from the following facts. As much line of rice export in the recent months, together with the 
chan’ as 50% of her total value of exports is derived from rice world business recession now prevailing, contributed as a 
— export. The yearly exportable surplus of rice is about 1.5 factor to the balance of payments difficulty, to the rapidly 
he million tons, which is about one third of the yearly produc- rising free market exchange rate and to the fundamental 
bee tion of about 4.0—4.5 million tons. Moreover, a vast majori- disequilibrium of the whole economy. 
ty of her people, 85% of the population in 1949, are engaged | 
in farming, mostly of rice, and 60% of her national income 
is derived from agriculture. Hence we may deduce that : 
rice-farming is more important as an occupation from which ll. THAILAND S POST-WAR RICE 
people earn their livelihood than as a source of national 
= Since Thailand’s exports, balance of trade, and balance In ‘table 1. we Wote ‘that: Thalland scored the record 
town of payments depend so much upon the rice export trade, the export of 1.4—1.6 million tons during 1950—1952, which 
onths whole economy's prosperity depends to * considerable €X- was above the prewar average level. The figures of ex- 
ine tent upon the world’s demand for her rice, especially during port for 1945—47 are highly unreliable as the price in 
and the immediate post-w ar years when there was the world-wide Malaya and the surrounding countries was so much greater 
town scarcity of rice arising from war bn a to Burma and Indo- than that in Thailand that smuggling was very active, parti- 
Ta rhina me the one hand and to the buying countries such aS cularly from Southern Thailand to Malaya across the land 
an lonesia on the other. Her foreign exchange position has border. No estimate can ever be made on the quantity 
tio ween, until recently, very strong;~-her balance of trade and th tx Chak for the 
“a hence the current transaction of her balance of payments extremely low level of rice export from Thailand for those 
which were negative in 1946 and 1947 turned positive from acute 
°, om 19 48 onwards due mainly to the gradual recovery of her shortage of food particularly in Asia & Europe, in con- 
ssion rice export. Through the profits earned from her principal trast to the abundant supply and falling food prices in the 
exports i.e. rice, rubber, tin and teak all of which were under period after the First World: War.’ The. Thai Government's 
part strict regulation, the Government were able to recover their i.e export problem from 1945 to 1949 was how to pro- 
un sewn complete loss of gold & foreign exchange after cure enough rice from rice-mills and stores for allocation 
ment to the almost starving neighbouring countries. The target 
ey The Government’s income from the rice trade also as laid down at the initial Peace Talks held at Kandy in 
nited, plays an important part in public finance; it was about 300 Sept. 1945 and subsequently confirmed in the Formal Agree- 
ising million Bahts yearly for the recent years, which amount ment between the Governments of U.K. and India and the 
shop- constituted approximately one-fifth of total Government Government of Thailand signed at Singapore on ist Jan. 
ened 1946 was that Thailand sheuld donate free of cost to the 
with Acknowledament by Author: I greatly food deficit neighbouring countries the accumulated quanti- 
ther, L. S. Kiang, i to write this article by ong 
riding cana tik ies shee tuebdteds 44 Dr. H. D. Fong of ECAFE for his ty of rice surplus to her own internal consumption at that 
and careful Pending of this article end. valuable of to the tons. 
been the materia present torm; Be Wwarenam, unsatisfactory result, the Forma greement was revise 
ts of vatisticn date and being a public curveven often discussed the problem on 25 March 1946; it provided for the delivery of 1.2 
neads with vast knowledge of the trade, million tons during the following twelve months. More- 
» see Thailand who time to read my atticle =poilicy of free rice was abandoned; rice was 
;ome- 
level Table 1. Rice Exports from Thailand, Burma, Indochina & others 
being In thousand metric tons : 
| the 1984-88 Av. 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
amtin Thailand ........ 1,388 195 455 384 812 1,216 1,489 1,578 1,428 1,342 
mili- Re oe 3,064 — 424 805 1,236 1,194 1,172 1,265 1,305 — 
iene Indochina ........ 1,317 — 98 43 191 105 12) 334 230 — 
lages 5,769 — 977 1,232 2,239 2,515 2,782 3,177 2,963 
d 71.2 — — — — 492.6 491.0 791.5 — 
busi- 43.2 — — — — — 92.4 165.2 171.9 — 
shops | 91.7 — — — — — 171.7 307.7 14.0 
Zo World Total 8,369.6 4,105.5 4,809.6 4,701.0 — 
Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs of Thailand and Bank of Thailand Statistics 
ECAFE Bulletins 
o the Rice Bulletin, Commonwealth Economic Committee. 
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to be paid for at the basic price of £12-10-0 per metric 
ton ex-mill & unbagged, which was roughly twice the pre- 
war price of rice. There was however a penalty clause, 
ie. if the supply delivered for export were less than 1.2 
million tons within the twelve-month period, the Thai 
Government had to deliver free of charge to the British 
Government the deficient amount. A further agreement, 
known as the Tripartite Agreement and signed on 6 May, 
1946, between the Governments of Thailand, U.K. and U.S.A., 
provided for the setting up of the combined Siam Rice Com- 
mission to help the Thai Government in rice production and 


in exporting the surplus quantity in accordance with the. 


advice of the Combined Food Board. -A new target of 
600,000 tons to be delivered from 1 Jan. to 1 Sept., 1947 
was fixed to replace the old one of 1,200,000 tons for the 
twelve-month period. In spite of various efforts of the 
Thai Government such as the 3% and 10% Inducement 
Scheme,! the Donation Scheme? and strict control over the 
movement of all paddy and rice inside the country in col- 
laboration with the provincial governors, the procurement 
of rice remained unsatisfactory until the end of 1947. Thus 
from 1946 to the end of the Tripartite Agreement on 31 
August, 1947 there was complete failure in the scheme of 
meeting the urgent needs of neighbouring countries with 
the surplus quantity existing in Thailand, believed to be 
about 1,600,000 tons at that time. The people of Thailand 
frowned upon the Formal Agreement and the Tripartite 
Agreement as a sort of punishment in the form of rice in- 
demnity for Thailand. The official price fixed for the pro- 
curement of rice from rice-mills and stores was far lower 
than the free market price or was not enough to bring them 
any profit. The great discrepancy between prices inside 
and outside Thailand tempted smuggling across the border 
into Malaya by continuous streams of country people or 
coolies carrying small quantity of rice on their backs, by 
small boats and by various other discreet methods. Besides, 
the economy of Thailand was rather in a state of in- 
stability immediately after the War through (a) her loss 
of gold and foreign exchange reserve, (b) the heavy drain 
upon the Treasury, due to government expenditure, (c) the 
deficiency of imported consumer goods such as textiles and 
other manufactured goods, (d) lack of faith in the Baht 
owing to rising prices and foreign exchange rate, and (e) 
above all, expectation that with the end of the Tripartite 
Agreement rice-export would not be subjected to so severe 
a control and hence can fetch the higher price, all of which 
contributed to the hoarding of paddy stock by country 
people, paddy stores, rice mills etc. and finally to the frustra- 
tion of the rice-export plan. The lesson learned from the 
experience is that so long as private profit incentive is the 
prime mover of the whole price-mechanism, government 
control cannot entirely replace the economic law of demand 
and supply without giving rise to abuses and illegal activi- 
ties, especially when the government administration is not 
efficient enough to enforce the regulations imposed on the 
economy. The success of appeal to the community to sacri- 
fice private interest for the sake of social welfare depends 
a great deal upon the sense of social responsibility or public 


spirit of the people as a whole, and upon the efficiency and — 


integrity of government administration. 


It was not until the end of 1947 that rice-export re- 
covered to a satisfactory level. By that time, the internal 
price of rice was high enough to enable millers to make a 
profit by purchasing paddy and milling it for official sale, 


1. Thereby, suppliers of rice or paddy to the Government over 
a stated period were permitted to retain 10% of the foreign exchange 
proceeds of its export and also to export privately, though under the 
control of the Rice Commission, a quantity of rice equal to 3% of the 
quantity sold to the Government. 


2. Chinese merchants were requested to donate rice for the relief 
of their country-men in China. 


supply of rice on government-to-government basis. 
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while the export price of rice had been increased to th | 


same level as that paid for Burmese rice, and the price p 
vailing in Malaya or neighbouring countries was not so 
much higher than that in Thailand. Besides, abuses in the 
government control over the internal movement of rice had 
been done away with. 


The next period, 1948-1949, saw the recovery of rice- 
export when Thailand, as a member of the United Nations, 
undertook to export all her surplus rice in accordance with 
the allocations made by the International Emergency Food 
Committee (IEFC), the successor to the Combined Food 
Board. Rice-export was still entirely a government con- 
cern. It was not until 1950 that rice could be exported 
by private traders, who had still to buy rice at ex-mill 


‘price from the Government who retain the monopoly over 


rice-export: With the termination of IEFC’s control of 
rice at the end of 1949, the Government of Thailand began 
in 1950 to conclude with the Governments of U.K., Japan, 
India and others, a series of trade agreements for the 
Hence 
in 1950-52, the years of high level of export, Thai rice was 
exported more on government basis than on commercial one. 


Throughout 1951 and 1952, the Government found 
difficulty in procuring rice for the fulfilment of government 
contracts, because rice-mills and stores had the greater profit 
by exporting rice through the commercial channel. More- 
over, in early 1952, when there was general expectation 
that the price of rice would go up further, rice-mills and 
stores tried to hold paddy and rice. This speculative hold- 
ing of stock affected not only the domestic price and supply 
but also the plan of the Rice Office to deliver rice on gov- 
ernment basis. Consequently and as the result of the pro- 
test of the British Government against the non-fulfilme 
of government rice contracts, the Thai Government had .. 
prohibit commercial rice export effective from 25 February 
1952. The embargo, however, lasted for only seven days. 
The government, instead, announced on 12 Apyil 1952 the 
change of inducement scheme, by which rice-mills and stores 
who sold every 4% tons (hitherto 3% tons) of rice to the 
Rice Office at the purchasing rate could have the private 
export quota (i.e. export licence for commercial rice) of 
1 ton. In spite of the world-wide shortage of supply, the 
government policy in 1952 was to restrict export so as to 
build up emergency reserve for holding down inflationary 
pressure on domestic price, and only 800,000 tons were al- 
located for export for the first ten months of the year. 
Later, a part of the reserve stock was released for ex- 
port. In October 1952 commercial rice export was further 
discouraged by the increase of the ex-mill prices’ by 
US$14.00 per metric ton for whole rice and US$11.20 for 
broken rice. Early in 1958, there was the increase in the 
“Government Premium” payable by private exporters from 
£20 to £30 per metric ton for white rice 5-45% broken. 
Besides, for every 5 tons, instead of 4% tons supplied to 
the Rice Office, there would be a reward of private ex- 
port quota of 1 ton. Later, when the difficulty of export 
was made clear the Government took steps to ease the 
situation, among which was the reward of additional export 
quota of 1 ton. The year 1953 saw the relative decline 
of rice-export as compared with previous years; there were 
only 1,340,000 tons exported during 1953. The dullness of 
the export market was particularly evident in the second 
half of 1953 so much so that it has been well expected that 
Thai rice export price should be reduced to a considerable 
extent. Actually for commercial rice, quota price which 
constitutes a large element of the fobbing charges has come 
back tremendously; even the ex-mill price or Governme 
supply price is now undergoing a downward revision una 
the pressure of the British Delegation during the present 
Thai-British Rice Negotiation. As shown in Table 1, while 
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urma and Indochina have not even now recovered to 


“their pre-war export level, i.e. in 1950-1952 only 40-43% 


and 8-23% respectively of the 1934-38 level, due to war 
ravage and internal political strife, Thailand jumped to the 
top position of the world’s rice supplier from 1949 to the 
present day. She ranked only second or third before the 
War and exported less than one half of what Burma did. 
Hence her apparent post-war prosperity was due more to 
the relative rather than absolute position as an exporter of 
rice. What would happen, if Burma gradually regains (as 
she is doing now) her internal stability that will enable her 
to export her normal pre-war quantity and to compete with 


Thai rice in the world market? 


TABLE 2 


THAILAND’S PRODUCTION OF PADDY AND RICE EQUIVALENT 


In thousand metric tons 


Paddy Milled Rice* Index 
(Milling Rate=65%) (1933-39=100) 
Av. 

* eee 4,902 3,186 
4,160 2,704 
3,851 2.503 
Av. 1921/22-1928/29 4,437 2,884 
3,380 2,197 

Av. 1933-1939 4,386 2,851 100 
1947/1948 5,174 3,363 118 
1948/1949  ........ 6,835"" (5,506) 4,443"" (8,579) 156 (125) 
6,683" (5,630) 4,344"" (3,660) 153 (128) 
wee 6,674” 4,338”" 152 
Source: 1921--29 Siam: Natural and Industry by Ministry of Commerce 


and Communications of Thailand, 1930. Page 211. 


1933—-39 Report of the Financial Adviser of Thailand covering 
the years 1939—40. Page 39. 


1941—45 (War years) Report of the Financial Adviser of 
Thailand covering the years 1941—50, page 18. 


1934/35 to 1938/39 Av., 1950/51, 1951/52, 1952/53 Rice Bulletin, 
Commonwealth Economic Committee. 


1947—48 ECAFE Survey 1949. 


1948/49 and 1949/50 figures recently returned to FAO—not 
comparable with those for earlier years. The ECAFE 
Survey 1949 gives the corresponding figures in brackets. 


* Milling Rate is from F.A.O. Writer of this article has made 
enquiries from rice-millers and obtained similar result: 


(i) Example taken from Tai-Kek Brand, Kia Heng Rice Mill. 


One cart-load of paddy 
(=1,000 kgs.—16,667 piculs) 
can be milled into 8.50 piculs of whole grain 

> Rice No. 3 

bréken rice C 1. 


Milling Rate=66%. 
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(ii) Example taken from Nakorn Chaisri Brand White Rice 100% whole, 
2nd grade. 
One cart-load of paddy 
(=1,000 kgs.=16,667 piculs) 
can be milled into piculs whole. 
l. 


C 1. 
C 3. 
11.00 ,, 


Milling Rate =66%. 
For. rice of poorer quality, the milling rate would be less than 66%. 


Thanks to the relatively peaceful conditions enjoyed 
during and after the war, Thailand was able to increase her 
rice production (see table 2) by about 30% above pre-war. 
Great care must be taken to read the figures compiled in 
different periods on different basis. For instance, FAO 
gave the new estimate of 6,835,000 tons and 6,683,000 tons 
for 1948/1949 and 1949/1950 respectively against the old 
figures of 5,506,000 tons and 5,630,000 tons for the corres- 
ponding crop-years. Although the FAO figures from 1948/ 
1949 to the present are not to be comparable with those 
for earlier years, yet taking the crop-yield for 1948/1949 
and 1949/1950 as the link between the two series of figures, 
we can arrive at the conciusion that production has been 
increased approximately by 30%. However, due to her 
population increase from about 14% millions in 1937 to 
about 17% millions in 1948 and to about 19 millions ac- 
cordingly to 1953 preliminary estimate, her exportable sur- 
plus cannot be proportionately or correspondingly increased. 
Moreover, it is believed that the per capita consumption of 
rice has increased owing to the increased purchasing power 
among the poorest people. Recent statistics indicate that 
the post-war yield per rai (2% rais = 1 acre) is below the 
pre-war level, “probably as a result of less intensive methods 
of cultivation caused by labour shortage and until recently 
as a consequence of expanding acreage’. But productivity 
of labour i.e. average paddy yield per labourer employed 
which is the more appropriate index for the economic deve- 
lopment of a country, has unfortunately so far not been 
analysed, because of the unavailability of the number of 
labourers working in the rice-field. So long as disguised 
unemployment exists there is reason to believe in low pro- 
ductivity of labour, which can be increased by diverting the 
surplus labour to industrial channel or to the more extensive 
cultivation of land- by vast investment projects. The Inter- 
national Bank is trying to help Thailand in this respect by 
granting “a loan of $18 million for one major project, in- 
volving construction of a barrage across the Chao Phya 
River, which will make possible the integration of all 
irrigation in the Central Plain. In all, it is hoped to bring 
400,000 hectares of new land into rice cultivation and raise 
yields from 1,260 kg. to 1,800 kg. per hectare.” 


Comparison of Thailand’s production to that of her 
competitors, Burma and Indochina, will further strengthen 
the contention that Thailand enjoys the fruit of peace. 
Table 3 is self-explanatory and needs no comment. 

TABLE 3 
PRODUCTION OF PADDY OF THAILAND, BURMA AND INDOCHINA 


In thousand metric tons 


1934/35 
to 
1938/39 1947/48 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
Av. (provisional) 
Thailand 4,352 5,174 6,835 6,683 6,674 7,310 6,500 
Burma 6,971 5,429 5, 287 4,076 4,979 5,250 5,740 
Indochina 6,500 4,800 5,100 5,100 5,357 5,625 5,700 
Source: Burma—1934/35—1938/39, 1947/48, 1948/49, 1949/50: ECAFE 


1950/51, 1951/52, 1952/53: Rice Bulletin. 


Indochina—1934/35—1938/39 to 1949/50: ECAFE 
1950/51 to 1952/53: Rice Bulletin. 


(To be continued) 
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CHINESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 


Power industry overfulfilled April production quota. 
Compared with last year in the same month, 24 per cent 
more electric power was produced. 


RESEARCH CENTRE IN PEKING 


The first research institute devoted to the study of oc- 
cupational and other skin diseases was opened in Peking. 
It will train specialists and doctors to help reduce these 
diseases. A Soviet specialist has given practical guidance 
in the course of preparatory work and the Peking Soviet 
Red Cross Hospital has presented medical equipment to 
the institute. 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN FUKIEN 


The number of youngsters receiving school or college 
education in Fukien reached the million mark. The num- 
ber of college students is 30 per cent above pre-liberation. 
The province has 9,000 primary schools. Seven in every ten 
are in rural districts. In some parts of Fukien, every vil- 
lage has its primary school. Four institutes of higher learn- 
ing and 29 vocational schogls are in Fukien. They have 
turned out 10,000 trained people for specialised fields in 
past four years. 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Oil industry overfulfilled its April targets in four major 
products. Crude oil output was 9 per cent above quota, 
gasoline 0.5, kerosene 6.1 and diesel oil 7 per cent. Several 
new wells went into operation last month in Yumen Oil- 
field, Kansu Province, and Yenchang Oil-field, Shensi Pro- 
vince. In addition, five old wells were restored in Yumen. 


OIL-DRILLING RECORD 


The No. 51 Brigade of the Sino-Soviet Joint Stock 
Petroleum Company (Urumchi) set up a new national oil- 
drilling record. They drilled 204 metres, which is 3.65 
metres more than the last record. 


CHINA-RUMANIA FILM EXCHANGE 


Contracts on exchange of film distribution rights and 
newsreels were signed by Film Distribution Bureau of 
Rumanian People’s Republic and China Film Distribution 
Corporation, in accordance with Sino-Rumanian Cultural 
Cooperation Agreement. Among those present at the sign- 
ing ceremony were Petre Antim, Economic Counsellor of 
Rumanian Embassy; Chao Feng, Director of General Office of 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs; Wu Ching, Assistant Director 
of Department of Soviet Union and Eastern European 
Affairs of Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and Tsou Ti-fan, 
Chief of Liaison Bureau for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. 


OUTPUT OF TEA 


Output of Lungching green tea is this year more than 
ten per cent over last. Large quantities have already come 
on the market in Shanghai, Peking, Hankow, Sian, Chung- 
king. Last year’s output was more than double 1936 level. 
Lungching tea is noted for fragrance and taste. Some 80 


per cent of tea growers have 
mutual-aid teams. 
tive. 


organised themselves in 
There is also a tea producers’ coopera- 


OIL SURVEY IN NORTHWEST 


Survey teams started oil prospecting in Chiuchuan 
Basin, Northwest China, where some of the richest oil-fields 
lie. Many new members have been added to the staff of 
surveyors this year and Soviet and Rumanian experts are 
also giving on-the-spot technical help. Scientific research 
in the Chiuchuan Basin discovered many oil-bearing struc- 
tures. There are further possibilities of finding new ones. 
Large-scale geological survey is under way in Northwest 
China in search of coal and metallic ores. 


MOLYBDENUM WIRE 


Experimental production of molybdenum wire for elec- 
trical and metallurgical industries has been _ successfully 
made by Shanghai Electric Lamp Factory. Engineers of 
this state-owned factory have used the processes for produc- 
tion of tungsten wire for molybdenum wire since last 
December. China’s first molybdenum wire was turned out 
on May 5th and was up to standard. 


ANSHAN INDUSTRIALISATION 


Technological advances made by Anshan, the country” 
leading metallurgical centre, are shown at the Anshan ¢€ 
hibition held in the Working People’s Palace of Culture, 
Peking. On display are models of three automatic plants 
which the Soviet Union helped to build in the first year of 
the five-year plan period—Seamless Tubing Mill, No. 7 Blast 
Furnace and Heavy Rolling Mill. These plants are equip- 
ped with up-to-date machinery turned out by factories in 
Moscow, Leningrad and other cities in the U.S.S.R. On 
show are hundreds of machines and tools’ invented and 
built by Anshan workers to modernise factories. A high de- 
gree of mechanisation is the hall-mark of the three automatic 
plants. Most of the machines used were supplied by the 
Soviet Union. One pavilion is devoted to plants in opera- 
tion; miniature machines hum all day long, showing how 
seamless steel tubes and rails are made in the newly-built 
automatic plants. When the lever on a control panel is 
pressed, red-hot blooms shoot from roller to roller until they 
come out as finished steel tubes, rails or structural steel, 
ready to be shipped to construction sites. On show is a 
model of the “reverse repeater’? built by one of Anshan’s 
outstanding workers which automatically feeds billets from 
roller to roller in a bar mill. This process was done by 
workers with tongs in hand in the past. When this machine 
was first built, it touched off a mass innovation movement 
which swept every mill and mine in Anshan. As a result 
40,000 rationalisation proposals have been made by the 
workers since 1950. A great number of them have been put 
into practice and become machines mechanising the old 
factories. Anshan workers themselves brought many of 
the machines and tools to Peking and are demonstrating 
them to the visitors. In the exhibition are an automatic 
wire reeler and an automatic wire cutter, a little mechanism 
which automatically stops over-heated electric motors. 
Soviet experts have played an important role in transfo 
ing Anshan into the pace-setter it is today. Everywhere. 


the exhibition halls are photographs showing them teaching 


how to install new 
With their aid, Anshan is now producing low- 


Chinese workers and technicians 
machines. 
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Iron produced in this way 


directly from blast furnaces to open-hearth furnaces to be 
turned into steel. New and faster methods in iron and 
steel making coupled with the introduction of automatic 
equipment have raised Anshan’s industrial production. The 
1952 pig iron production was eight and a half times the 
1949 level. Steel output in the same year doubled that 
of 1950. The number of engineers and _ technicians in 
Anshan has grown 10 times during the past three years. 
Anshan is not only turning out steel but is also training a 
large number of experts for China’s industrialisation. 


NEW SUGAR REFINERY 


Work on an automatic sugar refinery that will handle 
1,200 tons of sugar beets daily has begun in Kiamusze, 
Sungkiang Province. When completed next year, the re- 
finery will turn out 24,000 tons of sugar annually. This 
automatic sugar refinery was designed with the help of 
Poland. Sugar beets for the refinery will come from six 
counties around Kiamusze. 


TIENTSIN SANATORIA 


Tientsin is building four workers’ sanatoria. They 
will cater to Tientsin’s textile, railway and dock workers. 


BIGGEST RESERVOIR 


The new Kwanting Reservoir, near Peking, wipes out 
the danger of flood to the Capital and to Tientsin. Now 
that the peasants and their lands are protected, the esti- 
-mated average saving to the State is 50,000 tons of grain 

nually. The great dam is 45 metres high and 290 metres 
‘ong. It is thrown across a gorge where the Yungting 
River enters a narrow valley after being swelled by water 
from all its major tributaries. In providing earth for the 
dam, eight nearby hills were levelled to the ground. With 
a total capacity of 2,300 million cubic metres, the reservoir 
thus created is large enough to receive the heaviest torrent 
from the river’s upper reaches, where lie 95 per cent of 
the Yungting River Basin. The tunnel, the outlet of the 
reservoir, will send the water in it to the lower reaches 
in a disciplined manner and prevent it from playing havoc 
in the lower reaches. Projects are under way to utilise 
the power of the reservoir and to turn it into a health 
and holiday resort. Preparatory work has begun on a 
hydroelectric station on the east bank of the reservoir. A 
sanatorium is being constructed on the west bank. At the 
same time, survey is being proceeded for raising more 
sanatoria and rest homes around the huge man-made lake. 
A railway has been built right up to the bank of the 
reservoir linking up. the reservoir site with the Peking- 
Paotow Railway. Tourists from Peking can arrive directly 


.at the place by rail. 


HUAI RIVER 7TH RESERVOIR 


Work has begun on the Meishan Reservoir, the 7th 
built along the Huai River. Located on a Huai River 
tributary, the Shihho River in Anhwei Province, the reservoir 
is the biggest in the Huai River harnessing project. With 
a capacity of over 1,000 million cubic metres, the Meishan 
Reservoir will prevent the Shihho River from overflowing 
its banks when completed next year. Major items in the 
project are a 292 metre concrete dam, a tunnel and a 
spillway. Work is now concentrated on excavating a tunnel 
f ybe the outlet of the future reservoir through the moun- 
_.n on the east bank of the river. The Meishan Reservoir 
will not only hold back the torrential flow of the Shihho 
River in the rainy season but will also supply water to 
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tens of thousands hectares of farmland during the dry sea- 


son. By regulating the flow to its lower reaches, the 


reservoir will also improve navigation along the river. A 
hydroelectric station will be set up on this future reservoir 
and will form a power supply network with the Futseling 
Hydroelectric Station. In the past three Years, four re- 
servoirs have been completed along the Huai River and 
another two are still under construction. 


GEOLOGISTS IN SOUTHWEST 


Geological prospecting teams in Southwest China have 
left for mining districts in Kweichow, Szechuan and Yun- 
nan. Their main objective is to search for tin, manganese, 
iron, coal and oil. In Kweichow Province six times as much 
money will be invested in geological prospecting this year 
compared with last. This year’s search for mineral ores in 
the province is based on the results of last year’s work, 
when Kweichow was found to contain resources of man- 
ganese and iron. China’s biggest mercury mine is located 
in Kweichow Province. The search for oil will be carried 
out in Szechuan on a large scale this year, following up 
the numerous outcrops of petroleum, sources of natural 
gas and petrolific formations discovered in the province last 
year. Over 2,500 tons of equipment including powerful 
rotary drills and geophysical prospecting instruments, are 
arriving in Szechuan from the Soviet Union, Rumania and 
the German Democratic Republic for this purpose. Geolo- 
gists are also gathering more data on a coal-field in the 
neighborhood of Chungking, leading industrial centre in 
Southwest China. Preliminary prospecting has already con- 
firmed that this coalfield contains at least fifty million tons 
of coal. Yunnan will be combed by some 10,000 members 
of prospecting and drilling teams in a search for data on 
its tin, copper and other non-ferrous metal resources. 


SECOND LARGEST RESERVOIR 


Ten thousand builders are taking part in the con- 
struction of the second biggest reservoir in China, the 
Tahofang Reservoir on the Hunho River near Fushun in 
the Northeast. The work was begun last year. The cutting 
of a tunnel to provide an outlet for the future reservoir is 
being continued and the workers have started on the con- 
struction of a 1,367-metre earth dam and a spillway. The 
dam is the major item of construction. Altogether 7.7 
million cubic metres of earth have to be moved to raise 
the dam. The earth will be dug up by excavators, trans- 
ported by trucks and conveyor belts and compacted by 
bulldozers and tractor-drawn rollers. When completed in: 
1956 the Tahofang Reservoir will be able to hold 1,800 
million cubic metres of water. It will be second in size 
to the Kwanting Reservoir near Peking. By containing the 
Hunho River’s surplus flow in the high water season it will 
preveat the river from overflowing its banks. ocated in 
a densely populated, industrial and agricultural area, the 
reservoir will also serve as a source of water and power 
supply for nearby factories and farms. 


SCVIET WORKS IN CHINESE 


Sales of Chinese translations of Soviet books are ex- 
ceeding all records. 5,183 d-fferent Soviet works were 
translated and published in China in the four years ending 
December 1953. Outstanding among these are the works 
of Lenin and Stalin, of which over 12 million copies in 108 
titles have been printed. The first edition of Stalin’s 
works runs into one million copies per volume. The range 
of subjects covered in these translated Soviet works is 
wide and varied, covering theoretical and applied economics, 
politics, natural science, technology and other’ subjects. 
Among the best known, more than 1,800,000 copies of 
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Malenkov’s “Report to the 19th Party Congress on the Work 
of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (Bolshevik)”’ have 
been published. 277 textbooks for higher educational in- 
stitutes and specialised schools were translated and published 
last year. Soviet literature is enjoying increasing popularity 
among Chinese. By 1953, 84 Stalin Prize-winning Soviet 
novels and other literary works were translated into 
Chinese. 


NEW COTTON MILL IN CHENGCHOW 


An up-to-date state-owned cotton mill went into pro- 
duction in Chengchow. It was built within one year. This 
new mill is equipped with 50,000 spindles and 1,500 looms. 
In the remaining months of this year, it is expected to 
produce over one and a half times Honan Province’s total 
cloth output in 1953. Air-conditioning and other arrange- 
ments beneficial for the workers’ health have been installed. 
Chengchow, at the junction of the Peking-Hankow and the 
Lunghai Railways, is in the centre of the cotton-growing 
area of Honan which produces 150,000 tons of cotton 
annually. 


SINO-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Construction of a Sino-Soviet Friendship Building has 
started in Shanghai. Vice-Mayor Pan Han-nien officiated 
at the ground-breaking ceremony. Present were N. M. 
Shesterikov, Soviet Consul-General in Shanghai and 1,400 
others including representatives of people in all walks of 
life in East China and Shanghai. The building is situated 
in the heart of the city. Topped by a spire, it will rise 
above Shanghai’s tallest skyscraper. An exhibition of the 
economic and cultural achievements of the U.S.S.R. will be 
held in the building upon its completion. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Agricultural cooperative movement is spreading. The 


number of producers’ cooperatives has grown to 40,000, 
against some 14,000 last year. The movement for mutual 
aid and cooperation in agricultural production was first 
developed during 1937 to 1945 on the basis of the reduction 
of rent and interest and the land reform. Mutual-aid teams 
are peasants’ organisations for collective labour and mutual 
aid; they are organised on the basis of the individual small- 
peasant economy, that is, of the peasants’ private ownership 
of land and of the chief means of production. Members 
of the mutual-aid team have a free hand to use their own 
land as they wish, but field work is carried on collectively. 
In so far as it is based on collective labour, this kind of 
mutual aid represents an embryonic form of Socialist pro- 
duction. Most of the existing agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives are not yet Socialist in nature, since the chief 
means of production used by them are still privately owned 
by the members. Their distinctive feature is that, when 
they join, the peasants pool their land holdings as shares, 
and that all the land is then placed under the unified 
management of the cooperative. Individual members, how- 
ever, still retain private ownership of their land. There- 
fore, after certain amounts have been reduced from the 
total income of the cooperative for the investment and 
reserve funds and the normal expenses of the cooperative, 
the rest is distributed to the members not only according 
to the quality and quantity of work contributed by each, 
but also in proportion to the amount of land each has in- 
vested as his share on entering the cooperative. 


RECORD GRAIN HARVEST 


China harvested 165 million metric tons of grain in 
1953. This is the biggest crop, surpassing 1949 by 50 


million tons. In 1951 it was 140 million tons, in 1952 163 
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million tons. Millet, kaoliang and other coarse graiy 

dropped slightly compared with 1952, but this was maa. 
good by rice harvest, which was above 1952 by two million 
tons. This good harvest is enabling the work of large-scale 


_construction to go ahead with ample stores of foodstuffs to 


supply the needs of millions engaged on this work. At 
present the number of people engaged in work other than 
producing food, together with their families, is about 200 
million out of China’s 500 million. This is a small pro- 
portion compared with highly industrialised countries. One 
of the key factors making for the rehabilitation and growth 
of agriculture is the land reform. Since land reform, pea- 
sants stopped paying 30 million tons of grain to landlords 
annually as rent. They bought more than 50 million farm 
implements between 1950 and 1953. Last year they pur- 
chased 3,600,000 tons of chemical fertilisers and soya- 
bean cakes, together with large amounts of insecticides and 
sprayers from state trading concerns. Another important 
factor in the increase of grain output is the growing mutual 
aid and cooperation in the countryside. By last year over 
43, per cent of peasant households had joined agricultural 
cooperatives and mutual-aid teams. By working the land 
more efficiently, these cooperatives and mutual-aid teams 
in some regions raised 25 per cent more than the peasants 
working individually. Some cooperative farms increased 
their production by 30 to 40 per cent compared with 
1952. 


FOCD CROPS ALONG HUAI RIVER 


Kaoliang, millet and other food crops are doing well 
on the plain north of the Huai River in Anhwei Province. 
This area, like others in the Huai River Basin, used to suffer 
recurrent floods. It has raised grain yield as direct result 
of water detention projects completed along the river. Last 
year, 20 per cent more kaoliang, millet and maize were 
harvested in this area compared with 1952. This year t” 
peasants plan to produce 673,500 tons of kaoliang, or . 
per cent more than last year. To help them attain this 
target and raise the output of other food crops, the People’s 
Government has granted them loans which, prior to the 
spring sowing, reached 33,700 million yuan (equivalent to 
about half a million pounds sterling). It -also supplied 
large quantities of seed and fertiliser. It is also financing 
the building of two water pumping stations to service the 
newly opened-up rice fields. The number of agricultural 
producer cooperatives reached over 1,200 in this area, this 
spring, or 9 times as many as last year. Mutual-aid teams 
increased to more than 100,000. 


SHANTUNG NEW SCHOOLS 


More than 30 mew schools are being built this year 
in Shantung. Tsinan, Tsingtao and Chefoo and industrial 
and mining centres will get new institutions of higher learn- 
ing, middle schools and vocational schools. New classrooms, 
laboratories, experimental workshops and dormitories are 
oe added to existing colleges, universities and secondary 
schools. 


SOUTHWEST TEXTILE MILLS 


Southwest China’s largest textile mill will add 500 more 
looms this year. This joint state-private mill in Chung- 


~king is one of three in the area slated for expansion. An- 


other joint state-private Chungking mill and a state-owned 
one in Yunnan Province will each add 500 looms. To- 
gether, the 1,500 looms will turn out enough cloth to make 
six million suits of clothing a year. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Wireless communications between Lhasa and Changtu 
were established. Long distance telephone lines now con- 
nect major towns and cities on the Tibetan Plateau. T 
phone sets to be installed this year in China’s big cit 


will be 32 per cent more than the number installed in 


1953. 4,000 kilogrammes of raw cotton per hectare is this 
year’s target of the army units taking part in agricultural 
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- INDIAN RECORD COFFEE CROP 


By Philip Mathew 


The Indian coffee crop for 1953-54 bids fair to be 
the highest on record. A total of 27,500 tons is expected 
to be harvested this year. With a carry-over of about 2,774 
tons from the previous year, the total quantity to be 
marketed is around 80,000 tons. The question of disposal 
of stocks already accumulated continues to engage the at- 
tention of the authorities. The question of exporting an 
adequate quantity has assumed a special importance in view 
of the bumper crop forecast for 1953-54, and unless early 
steps are taken to export as much as possible, there may 
soon be a further glut in the market, with. all its economic 
repercussions on the industry. 

According to Mr. Ivor Bull, former Chairman of the 
Indian Coffee Board, the internal consumption might go 
up to 20,000 tons, due to the current lower prices in the 
country, but there would still be a large surplus left for 
exports and the country should seize the opportunity of 
higher prices abroad for the development of the industry. 
The price of coffee abroad is Rs.420 per cwt. on account 
of lower production, particularly owing to the August frost 
in Brazil. The price of Plantation ‘A’,in India is Rs.230 
per cwt. including the excise duty of Rs.21 per cwt. 

The estimate of the record coffee crop, with the boom 
in the world markets, has imparted strength to plantation 
scrips in the Madras Stock Exchange. Whether this in- 
terest will be sustained, however, depends upon the Govern- 


-ment’s policy on exports. 


' The economic position of the coffee industry is stated 


‘to be such that the growers have recently passed a resolu- 


tion requesting the Government of India to defer the appli- 
cation of the provisions relating to compensation for lay- 
offs of labour and the implementation of the Plantation 
Labour Act on coffee plantations, until such time that the 
question of the cost of production is settled by an impartial 
inquiry. This question may figure prominently in the 
Government inquiry into the plantation industry that will 


production in Sinkiang Province. They have already com- 
pleted sowing 1,600 hectares. Kiangsu Province’s East 
Coast is now harvesting a good barley crop on 1.3 million 
hectares. 500,000 tons more than last year are expected 
from this province which is one of China’s major barley 
growers. Two workers’ sanatoria having 310 beds will be 
built this year in Tsitsihar and Chalantun, Heilungkiang 
Province. The nine spare-time technical and other institu- 
tions at the Anshan Iron and Steel Company, including a 
university, a technical school and seven secondary schools, 
now have four times the 1952 enrolment. 64 new styles 
in foot-wear will be produced by the Mukden Shoe Factory 
this summer. 13,000 people of Sinkiang Province, including 
Uighurs, Tartars, Huis, Kazakhs and other minority na- 
tionals, have been trained as technicians, skilled workers 
and. administrators. They are now working in factories, 
mines and other enterprises in the province. 3,000 workers 
in Canton have in the past year been promoted to factory 
directors, workshop managers, engineers and department 
or section heads. A new seamen’s club has been com- 
pleted in Chungking. It has an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
a library, a recreation ‘hall and a basket and volley-ball 
field. Pumping stations and power-operated irrigation works 


-totalling 80,000 horse power have been installed in Kiangsu 


Province. They can carry water to 235,000 hectares of 
rice-fields. A new department store in Canton, bigger than 

y existing store, will be ready by end of this year. Some 
_ 4,000 hectares of rape-seed have been harvested in Fukien 
Province this year. his can yield some 3 million kilograms 
of edible oil and 5 million kilograms of rape-seed cake for 
fertilisers. 


soon take place. The industry had originally pleaded for 
a full tariff inquiry into the industry to ensure a planned 
development. The Government, however, rejected it and 
appointed a departmental committee to go into the ques- 
tion. The industry feels that there is ample scope for ex- 
pansion, as the present world shortage is likely to continue. 
Besides, coffee can be produced in India more cheaply than 
in any other country. If every encouragement were given 
to the development of the coffee industry here, India could 
become the fourth largest coffee exporting country in the 
world. Coffee could also occupy an important position 
among India’s exportable items. There are two ways by 
which coffee production can be stepped up further. First, 
improved methods of cultivation in the existing estates 
should be undertaken, and secondly, wastelands, especially 
in the Malnad area, should be exploited besides bringing 
under cultivation abandoned coffee estates. 

Growers, however, complain that the return fixed by 
the Government at Rs.180 per cwt. is inadequate. In 
their view, the return recommended by the Board at Rs.195 
per cwt. should be considered satisfactory. They also want 
an extra return of about Rs.30 per cwt. in respect of 
excise duty and other incidental charges. 

The recent history of the coffee in India provides a re- 
markable example of both the best organized Government 
and industrial effort to stabilise the prospects of this in- 
dustry, and the inadequacy of the profit-incentive to sub- 
serve the interest of the community at large. The weakest 
spot in the plantation economy is its heavy dependence on 
foreign markets, though it is highly advantageous from the 
foreign exchange standpoint. Naturally, the economic con- 
ditions in the importing countries communicate themselves 
to this. country, which add greatly to the uncertainty 
always associated with the agricultural crop prospects in 
India. The broad effect of these forces is to leave the 
Indian plantation industry in a state alternating between 
periods of prosperity and depressions. 


When the War began, the continental markets were 
lost and the Indian Coffee Board was faced with the dis- 
posal of a large surplus production. The fate of the coffee 
industry depended on absorbing the entire Indian output 
in the country. Propaganda was completely taken over by 
the Board, and the campaign was intensified. More coffee 
houses were opened in many parts of India. While coffee 
drinking was popularised, simultaneous steps were taken 
to stabilise the price of coffee. The traditional forward- 
contractor had a strangle-hold over the coffee market, and 
the Board had to free it and the growers from his clutches. 
From the very beginning, the Board recognised the need 
to buy the entire output so that the central agency could 
set an economic floor price. This facilitated a regulated 
distribution of coffee equated to actual demand. The Board 
assumed the role of an absolute monopolist supplier of the 
commodity in India. 

The government thus stepped in to assist the growers 
when they were facing a crisis. The Board was created a 
monopolist seller to be able to effectively secure a fair 
price. Since the War, surplus stocks have been periodically 
released for export from the central pool. But the coffee 
industry is still a neglected one. Rehabilitation of the in- 
dustry, which the past few years of steady profits should 
have encouraged, has signally failed to materialise. Except 
in the case of a few large owners, the bulk of the producers 
seem to be content to leave their future to nature and 
the Coffee Board. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN APRIL & FOR THE 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1954 


There was a slight decline in trade 
during April, according to HK Govt. 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry. Total 
value at $461.5 million was $30.0 m. 
(6.1%) less than March, and was lower 
by $171.2 m. (27.0%) than April 1953 
($632.7 m.). Exports declined by 
$20.1 m.; this included a drop of $6.8 
m. in Hongkong products. Trade with 
China declined by $8.3 m. from $82.4 m. 
in March to $74.1 m. in April. Trade 
with Japan was up by $4.3 m., imports 
increasing by $5.5 m. Trade with In- 
denesia remained steady, a decrease in 
imports of $1.2 m. being covered by 
corresponding increase in exports ($1.5 
m.). Trade for January to April was 
$1,828.1 m., a decrease of $668.8 m. 
(26.8%) compared with $2,496.9 m. 
for corresponding period 1953. 


South Korea: Imports increased by 
$2.1 m. and exports by $1 m. Fruits 
and vegetables accounted for practical- 
ly all of the increase in imports, being 
$2 m. higher than previous month. 
Japan: Exports fell $1.3 m., imports 
increased by $5.5 m., main increase 
being $1.9 m. in non-metallic mineral 
manufactures and textile yarns and 
fabrics up by $1.2 m. China: Exports 
registered a drop, being $7 m. lower 
than March. Largest decrease in 
manufactured fertilisers, down by $6.7 
m. Two more private cars were sold 
during the month, making a total of 
four since the control relaxation in 
October, 1953. United States: Agree- 
ment was reached during the month 
with U.S. Authorities on procedures 
for export to U.S. of preserved Hong- 
kong ginger, dried white cabbage, pre- 
served mustard, taro, bitter cucumber, 
preserved apricots, lychees, dried mol- 
luses, fish gravy, dried fish maw, water 
chestnut powder, paper novelties, silk 
and rayon lanterns, abacuses and can- 
ned spotted fish. Discussions continue 
on other items affected by Foreign 


Assets Control Regulations. Import of 
Chinese Products via Europe: Further 
reports have been received of .ship- 


ments of soya beans, cotton seed oil 
and peanut kernels of Chinese origin 
from Europe. In all cases prices were 
lower than those obtaining for direct 
shipments from China. Import of 
Strategic Materials from Macao: This 
trade showed an increase over last 
month, licences being issued for the 
import of the following strategic com- 
modities:—copper sheets 108 tons; 
black sheets 250 tons; galvanized iron 
sheets 240 tons; mild steel plates 330 
tons; tin plates 80 tons; iron pipes 
7,500 feet; zinc sheets ten tons; motor 
grease 8,000 lbs.; hemp thread two 
tons; rubber tyres twelve sets; and 
carbolic acid five metric tons. 


Economic REVIEW 


IMPORTS IN APRIL & JAN./APRIL 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS, BY 


COUNTRIES, APRIL, 1954 


WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE TOTALS 
FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 


April Jan./April Jan./April 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ..... 32,230,228 130,676,925 177,720,854 
Australia 5,063,309 21,621,938 19,678,390 
Canada > 4,012,443 18,702,046 23,775,399 
5,112,226 20,747,710 16,726,759 
15,561,518 52,584,103 63,178,462 
205,657 883,573 733,987 
2,701,228 9,704,579 11,516,429 
East Africa (Br.) _..... ‘ 4,389,148 8,048,523 7,855,242 
British West Indies ................ 1,100 15,920 3,120 
British Common., Other 4,200 199,406 6,595,3e° 
Africa, Other 1,411,128 7,434,733 752,745 
23,262,114 85,551,886 67,171,674 
Central America P — 28,409 226,677 
Argentina : 943,181 1,354,571 189,760 
9,110,336 35,900,886 20,476 
South America, Other __................ 15,600 282,481 21,818,907 
China (excl. Formosa) _.............. 47,581,703 198,700,561 339,840,772 
Formosa (Taiwan) .......................- 6,036,268 16,882,674 23,206,075 
Indochina 8 1,851,337 8,046,351 14,543,038 
Indonesia 2,764,878 13,119,984 11,043,193 
Japan ¥ 34,695,147 111,219,444 112,885,725 
Korea, North — — 
Korea, South . 4 2,701,919 4,535,538 3,310,857 
Macao ...... ‘ 4,648,816 19,590,306 24,234,709 
Philippines _............ , 1,026,799 2,448,254 3,384,726 
Thailand _... 8,113,576 25,785,954 109,441,476 
Middle & Near East .... , 390,532 6,574,254 1,349,077 
Central Asia 150,000 200,000 1,765,579 
Belgium 8,035,636 43,269,725 23,516,178 
Denmark 354,225 3,105,132 6,213,774 
Finland .......... 4 74,113 868,455 374,959 
2,836,845 15,045,934 31,500,805 
Germany (Western) ....................- 12,600,572 51,738,669 96,162,093 
2,032,508 8,888,156 46,355,114 
Netherlands 4,739,522 23,570,463 52,724,907 
Sweden 2,202,330 7,075,004 9,065,514 
Europe, Other 260,438 1,824,586 1,733,788 
Total Merchandise 275,704,862  1,059,829,603 1,450,712,1 
Total Gold and Specie 20,950,039 105,882,599 698,65u 
Grand Total 296,654,401 1,165,712,202 1,451,410,829 
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May 27, 1954 


Exports of local products: 
commodities, including minerals, 
produced in Hongkong amounted to 
$57.8 m., a decrease of $6.8 m. (10.5%). 
This figure represents 31.1% of total 
exports as against 31.4% for previous 
month. Our industrial products are 
maintaining their position in regard to 


Exports 


total proportion of our exports. Prin- 
cipal countries buying less in April 
were: Thailand from $5.3 m. to $3.5 
m.; Indonesia from $22.9 to $21.7; 
and Burma from $2.1 to $0.8. Of 
more important items exported, cotton 
singlets were down from $9.7 million 
to $5.7; cotton yarns from $7.4 to $5.5; 


EXPORTS IN APRIL & JAN./APRIL 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS, 


BY COUNTRIES, 


APRIL, 1954 


WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE TOTALS 
FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 


April Jan./April Jan./April 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
Merchandise $ $ $ 
United “Kingdom 11,316,382 56,117,213 41,463,506 
677,218 2,534,493 6,079,963 
2,837,630 8,096,704 5,418,962 
South Africa _.......... 1,949,469 7,716,261 2.544911 
British West Indies ....................... 1,258,702 3,766,965 3,495,835 
“vitish Common., Other ............-.- 2,197,692 7,533,410 6,371,360 
5,784,931 21,696,378 23,879,828 
64 6,990 35,844 
South America, Other _................. 984,294 3,521,916 2,720,971 
China (excl. Formosa) ............... 26,527,403 129,301,353 300,777,222 
Formosa (Taiwan) ..................-..-... 6,943,121 33,611,587 36,703,548 
9,275,098 44,963,109 47,440,233 
Middle & Near East ......................- 1,968,542 6,196,438 4,629,863 
108,409 337,551 34,472 
1,880,347 5,683,331 2,299,486 
a 687,110 1,591,347 854,029 
526,990 1,601,805 2,131,562 
Germany (Western) ....................- 1,694,253 8,294,932 8,262,425 
i 270,814 341,066 31,071 
69,438 385,952 228,805 
‘Total Merchandise .................. 185,782,215 768,280,206 1,046,175,837 
~ Total Gold and Specie .......... 23,380,477 101,207,685 2,165,072 


209,162,692 


- tion Testers may now be 
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shirts from $6.0 to $4.8; and footwear 
from $5.6 to $4.5. Exports of locally 
manufactured cotton piece goods in- 
creased from $17.3 million to $20.6, 
Indonesia with a total purchase of $14.6 
m. being best customer. 


Supplies For Industry: In con- 
formity with action taken in the United 
Kingdom and other countries, Insula- 
imported 
under licence without Essential Sup- 
plies Certificate and subject to ex- 
change and area control requirements; 
export under licence to any destination 
is permitted. Indenting for construc- 
tional steel tended to increase. A new 
factor was emergence of Czecho- 
slovakia as supplying country of these 
and other metal fabrications, the price 
was the attraction being lower than 
other sources. Another 46 factories 
registered for purposes of receiving 
ordinary certificates of origin. These 
included five garment factories, three 
glove factories, six hardware factories, 
one factory producing zip fasteners 
and another making wigs. The first 
suitably endorsed certificates of origin 
were issued to a local saw-mill under 
the special arrangements for admis- 
sion into the United Kingdom under 
preference of timber originating from 
Sarawak and cut in’ Hongkong. 


Rice Supplies: No rice was import- 
ed on Government account but com- 
mercial import quota was increased to 
4,000 tons for April. It will be 5,000 
tons in May. Restrictions will be re- 
moved on qualities. Large quantities 
of granulated rice were being imported 
under the guise of rice flour, so im- 
porters were told that import quotas 
covered rice products as well as whole 
rice. Commercial wholesale prices for 
whole rice declined by about $6 per 
picul, but price of broken rice remained 
stable. At the end of April, 1,431,633 
persons were registered for purchase 
of Government rice. Meat: Tenders 
for supplies of frozen meat from Aus- 
tralia during the period June to Sep- 
tember were accepted at prices not 
different from those ruling during the 
earlier part of the year. Fuel: Coal 
stocks were adequate to meet all de- 
mand and further supplies were on the 
way from India. 


Imports in April: Imports decreased 
by $9.9 million (3.5%) from $285.6 in 
March to $275.7. This is $86.4 million 
(23.9%) less than the total of $362.1 
for April, 1953. Principal countries 
responsible for decrease were Belgium 
and Brazil, down by $4.6 and $4.5 
respectively. Imports from Japan and 
Malaya increased by $5.5 million and 
$3.7 respectively. The principal items 
showing decrease were textile yarns 
and fabrics, from $49.6 million to 
$45.8; manufactured fertilisers, from 
$10.1 to $6.9; coffee, tea, cocoa and 
spices, from $4.9 to $2.5: tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures, from $5.9 to 
$3.6; and silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery, from $4.2 to $2.0 million. 
Imports of live animals, chiefly for food, 
increased from $9.2 million to $11.7. 
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Exports in April: Exports at $185.8 


er was $84.8 (31.3%) less than the TOTALS FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 j 
total of $270.6 for April, 1953. The ; : 
main reductions in exports were with Division ril | 
China, down by $7.1 million; Thailand, ; 
by $4.5; and Formosa, by $3.2. Ex- ; $ $ $ f 
ports to Indonesia and South Korea Live animals, chiefly for food .............. 11,694,949 41,328,568 36,510,680 : 
improved slightly by $1.5 and $1.0 - Meat and meat preparations ............ 1,980,658 12,229,642 12,197,873 ; 
respectively. The principal exported Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... 8,949,704 34,758,914 32,123,942 
items showing decrease were clothing, Fish and fish preparations Bereseredacesesess 2,939,608 17,054,982 22,575,891 
from $27.4 million to $20.3; manufac- Cereals and cereal preparations = ........ 8,132,210 30,192,595 149,966,541 . 
tured fertilisers, from $12.9 to $6.2; Fruits & vegetables ........ wicokdtewe 14,497,918 60,923,724 90,443,617 f 
and medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- Sugar and sugar preparations ............ 5,717,950 19,684,227 54,980,863 
ducts, from $11.2 to $9.1 million. Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 2,535,992 16,069,115 17,595,892 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not includ- 
ing unmilled cereals) 290,004 2,321,219 6,463,357 
ongkong Products Exports food preparations ........ 2,017,230 7,578,194 6,938,347 
Mere, important products valued Tobacco. and iabacco manufactures. 81806587 1896712 18008582 
kets. were follows: — Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 1,310,270 4,591,175 5,092,619 
' Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ............ 8,087,639 19,768,352 30,056,073 
Total Exports Crude rubber, including synthetic and 
Commodity April, 1954 reclaimed... 752,528 3,667,611 5,527,988 
ulp 290,414 40,891 91, 
Kingdom ($ 1.6m.) Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, 
South | excluding coal, petroleum and pre- 
Africa ($1.38 m.) cious stones... 642,854 3,037,599 3,886,239 
Cotton singlets 5,689,559 Indonesia ($ 2.2 m.) Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ..... 403,577 2,117,604 1,683,149 
Malaya ($ 2.0m.) Animal and vegetable crude materials, 
Cotton yarns 5,544,030 Pakistan ($ 2.5 m.) inedible, nes. . ; . 10,395,226 43,466,711 52,240,810 
Indonesia ($ 2.2m.) Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Shirts 4,815,710 Br, East 10,458,651 35,541,142 40,059,297 
Africa ($ 0.8m.) Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fats, greases & deriv. 5,691,408 19,520,665 69,824,711. 
Chemical elements & compounds ........ 4,251,914 15,245,750 21,792,864 
Malaya ($ 0.5 m.) Mineral tar & crude chemicals from 
Household utensils coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... 411 1,131 423 
of iron and steel, : Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 10,369,475 41,050,302 53,300,454 
enamelled 4,457,230 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 6,441,748 31,608,010 144,728,811 
m.) Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. 2,675,919 9,994,650 14,455,018 
Fertilizers, manufactured 6,876,040 36,448,842 25,174,862 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical 
materials and products 4,322,192 20,000,487 16,278,809 
Licences, Certificates Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., 
and dressed furs ._. 2,170,645 7,182,912 6,769,477 
_ The number of import and export Rubber manufactures, nes. ... anf: 711,218 2,531,439 1,384,806 
licences issued during the month were Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 978,926 2,975,395 2,515,011 
as follows :— Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 8,655,285 30,579,176 29,179,555 
Monthly Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 
April March and related products 45,319,216 161,958,643 108,844,179 
1954 1954 1953 Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. ...... 5,128,160 16,635,658 19,725,241 
Import 5,606 6,212 7,722 Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery ...... 1,996,965 10,284,490 11,634,864 
Export 15,177 15,384 13,496 Base metals ............. Xe ; 6,160,804 22,608,325 45,552,126 
Manufactures of metals .. 2,100,918 9,404,822 20,671,660 
The number of Essential Supplies Machinery other than electric ................ 7,068,386 21,620,093 36,524,307 
Certificates equalled those for previous Electric machinery, appar. & appl. ...... 4,777,064 16,582,858 26,003,406 
month namely, 1,454. The total issued Transport equipment  .......................... 4,285,057 17,589,279 13,931,024 
amounted to 1,305. | Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumbing, <onten 
Import and export trade declarations heating & lighting fixt. & fittings ... 513,794 1,766,667 937,768 
th th: totalled Furniture & fixtures 295,266 1,130,775 807,760 
shh A uring ond with 51 368 + Travel goods, handbags & similar art. 151,966 473,945 549,559 
as compared wi 2,752,526 8,991,426 8,833,822 
Footwear 340,725 993,361 736,236 
Certificates of Origin and Imperial Professional, scientific and controlling 
Preference Certificates issued totalled instruments; photographic and opti- 
4.550 and 3,793 respectively, and with cal goods; watches and clocks ........ 9,096,548 39,835,806 54,565,758 
389 form 120A (Malaya), 819 Com- Miscel. manuf. articles, n.e.s. ...... Eee 6,779,107 21,935,184 26,580,251 
prehensive Certificates of Origin and Live animals, not for food ..... 12,719 53,994 76,952 


945 Tourist Certificates reached a 


grand total of 10,496. The value of 
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TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS, BY DIVISIONS, APRIL, 1954 


275,704,362 1,059,829,603 1,450,712,1" 


— 


Total Gold and Specie _.... 20,950,039 | 105,882,599 698,650 
221, a decrease of $6,011,786 as com- Grand Total 296,654,401 1,165,712,202 1,451,410,829 


pared with the previous month. 
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TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS, BY DIVISIONS, APRIL, 1954 
WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE 


TOTALS FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 


Division 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations .................. 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Sugar and sugar preparations ............ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not includ- 

ing unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .... 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed .... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ............ 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and 

Wood, lumber & cork 
Textile fibres & waste 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, 

excluding coal, petroleum and pre- 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ..... 
Animal and vegetable crude materials, 

inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, 

“nimal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

Chemical elements & compounds ........ 
Mineral tar & crude chemicals from 

coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. .............. 
Fertilizers, manufactured : 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical 

materials and products _ 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., 

Rubber manufactures, n.es. _.. 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. _..... 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery ...... 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric -............... 
Electric machinery, appar. & appl. ...... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 

heating & lighting fixt. & fittings -.. 


lubricants 


& related 


Travel goods, handbags & similar art. 
Footwear 


Professional, scientific and controlling 
instruments; photographic and opti- 
cal goods; watches and clocks 

Miscel. manuf. articles, n.e.s. -............... 

Live animals, not for food _................... 


Grand Total 


April Jan./April Jan./April 
1954 1954 1953 
$ $ $ 
27,000 239,090 6,795 
553,658 3,187,515 4,008,569 
1,411,582 12,311,991 11,245,560 
1,216,407 5,716,412 10,743,719 
975,278 9,296,147 6,664,246 
10,516,855 43,427,821 63,446,344 
4,748,038 11,161,657 651,811,975 
1,628,438 12,490,724 14,481,957 
115,678 984,341 5,885,929 
1,978,050 8,158,779 7,445,540 
715,756 3,400,128 4,858,618 
1,137,473 3,623,967 3,907,259 
787,413 3,859,486 4,854,853 
1,765,783 14,285,805 30,081,003 
— 5,154 14,875 
523,885 1,916,389 2,592,645 
436,212 1,163,077 1,033,986 
2,188,290 11,576,502 26,710,142 
386,947 1,219,644 704,239 
1,238,153 5,013,211 9,665,882 
10,708,285 48,549,363 45,842,682 
359,535 1,254,817 2,176,621 
2,081,544 6,937,824 53,265,354 
3,210,007 11,278,054 16,196,278 
13,576 101,511 
11,258,906 53,493,385 52,555,928 
9,146,757 39,939,731 141,893,947 
1,888,536 7,180,202 10,143,238 
6,193,856 32,634,692 27,755,618 
2,788,356 10,685,223 11,100,173. 
406,838 1,733,802 1,387,460 
168,342 791,507 1,086,794 
206,992 928,188 1,016,817 
5,274,377 16,093,313 19,957,278 
39,187,142 144,498,100 122,156,447 
1,845,190 7,021,872 12,470,474 
1,559,374 7,022,434 1,916,220 
892,675 3,482,386 6,564,816 
6,604,823 26,428,598 31,236,507 
1,787,038 7,216,179 22,280,315 
2,200,932 7,776,041 17,035,027 
1,904,304 5,193,247 5,308,003 
4,865,051 16,923,569 13,674,653 
1,699,594 7,460,971 7,803,091 
209,657 3,181,316 2,883,578 
20,272,542 83,644,819 64,965,615 
4,702,400 21,209,590 18,573,160 
1,626,011 9,136,077 41,253,549 
9,670,237 338,453,373 33,293,882 
12,018 80,117 116,665 
185,782,215 768,280,206 1,046,175,837 
23,380,477 101,207,685 2,165,072 
209,162,692 


869,487,891 1,048,340,909 
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NOTICE 


THE TEXTILE CORPORATION 
OF HONGKONG LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Friday, 28th May, 1954, 
at 1030 am. for the following 
purposes :— 


1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 
year ended 3lst March, 1954. 


To declare a Dividend. 

To elect Directors and fix the 
remuneration of Directors. 
To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other or- 


dinary business of the 
Company. 
The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from the 


18th May to the 28th May, 1954 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY LIMITED. 
Secretaries and General Managers. 


Hongkong, 7th May, 1954. 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, 
27th May 1954 at 11.30 am., to 
receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 
the ordinary business of the 
Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 8th May to 27th 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 23rd April 1954. 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS OF HONGKONG 
PRODUCTS, BY COUNTRIES, FOR APRIL, 1954 
WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS OF HONGKONG 

PRODUCTS, BY COMMODITIES, FOR APRIL, 1954 

WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND 

COMPARATIVE TOTALS FOR THE CORRESPOND- 
ING PERIOD OF 1953 


AND COMPARATIVE TOTALS FOR THE 
CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 
April, Jan./April Jan./April 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
$ $ $ 
United Kingdom 5,240,731 20,460,355 11,066,402 
eee. 961,428 4,373,405 1,646,859 
279,603 1,743,163 1,690,034 
India 540,537 1,220,289 3,283,739 
Malaya 5,593,358 22,534,211 25,282,518 
New Zealand _.......... 203,235 602,837 91,496 
North Borneo ...... 417,652 2,145,716 1,324,847 
2,483,492 6,898,364 4,627,502 
South Africa _......... 1,460,642 5,149,535 1,276,919 
West Africa (Br.) ._ 1,752,880 7,371,846 3,971,738 
East Africa (Br.) .._—: 11,858,859 8,082,187 3,051,184 
Central Africa (Br.) 1,042,280 3,469,422 2,754,154 
British West Indies .. 662,475 1,979,864 1,868,839 
British Oceania ...... 175,197 803,209 816,227 
British Common- 
wealth, Other .___ 1,051,349 3,634,161 3,393,209 
Egypt . = 6,210 34,101 1,147 
African Countries, 
728,880 3,106,150 3,406,690 
Central America 806,235 2,947,267 1,872,346 
Brazil _.... — 24,934 
South American 
Countries, Other _ 644,293 2,265,171 1,051,079 
China (excluding 
Formosa) 5 5,905 150,713 78,820 
Formosa (Taiwan) .. 148,660 618,506 2,238,713 
Indochina ..........: 26,393 738,396 2,035,815 
21,697,812 73,461,466 74,706,672 
479,908 1,505,229 2,298,671 
Korea, South ........ 500,923 5,983,101 2,981,922 
335,720 1,185,916 1,402,218 
Philippines. 1,530,819 5,113,500 5,073,975 
Middle’ and Near 
East Countries .... 489,581 2,389,203 850,925 
Central Asian Coun- 
United States 
243,601 924,764 590,889 
Oceania, nes. ........ 353,658 769,373 526,178 
140,617 667,272 835,711 
141,030 429,458 435,888 
| 17,222 41,474 92,041 
Germany (Western) 40,971 241,820 35,749 
Netherlands .............. 89,423 342,206 153,861 
50,782 212,894 135,707 
100,379 266,519 345,455 
Switzerland .............. 16,208 90,257 75,218 
European Countries, 
12,498 40,484 38,207 
4.474.167 20,340,846 18,025,484 . 
41,418 428,451 262,744 
-. Plastic articles ..... 653,416 2,176,651 1,177,744 
Vacuum flasks and 
jugs, complete .... 623,000 2,065,995 2,129,707 
57,821,223 223,824,756 194,038,497 


April, Jan./April Jan./April 
Commodity 1954 
$ 
Fish, fish products, 

crustacea and mol- 

luscs in airtight 

containers ............ 57,483 256,660 669,892 
Fruit and fruit peels, 

preserved or pre- 

654,756 2,735,942 4,834,255 
Jams, marmalades, 

fruit jellies, fruit 

pulps and pastes .. 267 267 306 
Fruit juices, unfer- 

8,414 25,222 23,810 
Non-alcoholic _beve- 

rages and waters 

(not including 

fruit or vegetable | . 

71,897 623,670 943,099 
Beer (including ale, 

stout, porter) and 

other fermented 

cereal beverages .. 2,450 11,150 / 19,125 
Cigarettes ................ 67,687 286,149 1,070,489 
Iron ore and concen- 

trates (except 

pyrites not roast- 

389,760 1,392,972 2,485,040 
Tungsten ore (wol- 

framite) and con- 

centrates .............. 24,320 74,518 1,050,359 
10,144 78,393 67,073 
Lacquers and_ var- 

some 203,605 1,113,222 731,340 
Prepared paints, ena- 

mels, and mastics, 

Cotton yarns ........... 5,544,030 28,855,114 33,601,788 
Cotton piece goods .. 20,643,936 65,375,338 43,442,415 
Towels, not embroi- 

675,422 2,406,525 3,306,205 
Bed linen, table linen 

and toilet linen 

(including towels), 

embroidered 446,066 1,826,388 1,264,809 
Iron and steel bars 

and rounds .......... 30,851 472,262 1,179,015 
Household utensils of 

iron and _ steel, 

enamelled ...,......... 4,457,230 17,398,806 10,417,682 
Household utensils of 

aluminium ......... 393,071 1,572,438 1,623,965 
Torch batteries _...... 1,122,764 2,614,107 6,199,932 
Torch bulbs. ............ 305,917 1,238,839 861,051 
Electric torches ._.... 3,563,316 12,445,038 10,365,925 
Lanterns, metal __... 899,145 3,194,205 1,927,744 
Cotton singlets ....__.. 5,689,559 26,270,501 24,385,206 
Underwear and night- 

wear, embroidered 222.317 797,391 921,277 
4,815,710 19,480,668 15,131,372 
Outerwear, embroi- 

533,401 2,697,179 2,105,729 
Articles of clothing 

(eg, handker- 

chiefs, shawls, 

ete.), embroidered, 
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HONGKONG CEMENT PRODUCTION 


Towards the end of last century, when Portland Cement Shewan, Tomes & Co., Ltd., were appointed General Mana- ton 
was becoming of ever-increasing importance in the building gers. The former General Managers advised Mr. Robert _ add 
and constructional trades and ousting the mortars and Gordon Shewan, the then head of Shewan & Co., that » Ce 


natural ¢ements of earlier days, a group of far-sighted busi- “there was nothing in the company: they were sick of it’, 
ness men in Hongkong realized that there was scope for but he was not daunted. In 1896, Mr. (later Sir) Paul | 


the establishment of a cement works in the Colony to Chater associated himself with the firm as a Director and cha 
supply the growing needs of South China ports. The pro- in 1897 the Board decided to open a new works in the Tor 
moters of this venture were Mr. Creasy Ewens, a solicitor Colony of Hongkong itself and acquired the company’s large whi 
then practising in Hongkong, and Mr. Yu Siu Wang. The and valuable site at Kowloon where a battery of Aalborg : par 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd., accordingly came into being’ kilns was established. The company has remained the only _ pat 
on 22nd March, 1889. cement manufacturer in the Colony ever since. ; tog 
Macao was selected as the site of the company’s first In 1904 and 1905 the Hongkong plant was remodelled a 
factory, owing to the existence there of a bed of high by the establishment of two early-type rotary kilns, working .. 
quality clay and to the Portuguese Colony’s proximity to on the dry process, and these were duplicated shortly after- tat 
the quarries in Canton from which the company drew its wards. These kilns were 87 ft. long and the four produced Beer 
other principal raw material, limestone. This modest begin- about 1,000 tons of clinker per week. In 1923 two'of the . rer 
ning was located upon the “Ilha Verde,” which was then a Aalborg kilns were adapted to the mechanical grate system, Be 
little island at the top of the inner harbour and it was as an experiment to find if it was worth while modernizing | the 
from the English translation of the name—‘“Green Island’— the other Aalborg kilns in the same way. Soon after this «alr 
that the company derived its name, the product of which jt was decided to establish an entirely new rotary plant, p «6a 
is now so well known throughout the industrial world in but when all the necessary investigations had been made des 
the Far East. and the preliminary plants prepared, the large-scale strike — 
The company had its ups and downs and in 1895 in 1925 prevented further immediate work. In 1926 the ont 
Shewan & Co., the predecessors of the well-known firm, Aalborg kiln plant was demolished and the site prepared a 
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4 ™., new rotary plant. In 1929 the company’s new plant 
wegan to take shape. It was decided to manufacture at 
least 100,000 tons of cement per annum with two new kilns . 
_ and the necessary grinding, crushing and mixing machinery. 
In practice the output exceeded this figure and 100,000 


— tons of Ordinary Portland Cement were manufactured in ae . 
_ addition to 10,000 to 15,000 tons of Rapid Hardening 
Cement. 


change in the administration of the company and Shewan, 
Tomes & Co., Ltd., relinquished their General Managership 
which they had held for a period of 35 years. The com- 
: pany suffered heavily from 1941 to 1945 during the occu- 
_ pation by the Japanese, who took away one of the kilns, 
_ together with four of the six grinding mills, as well as 
using up all the large stocks of raw materials which were 
on site when the Colony fell. The electrostatic precipi- 
tators were put out of commission and when the Colony 
was liberated were in such a state that they could not be 
repaired. Various other of the company’s assets were 
either lost or so damaged that they had to be replaced in 
their entirety. The ravages of these years have now been 
almost entirely made good—indeed in many cases the re- 
placement plant and machinery represents an advance in 
design and construction over the old—but at the enormous 
cost of $10 million. However, the company has now re- 
established its brand throughout all the neighbouring mar- 
kets in the Far East and is once again able to meet all It doubl ‘ 2 
the demands which are made upon it. | oubles your choice of service 


to Europe! Choose from either 


. Meanwhile in the early days of 1930 there was a 


The raw materials for the manufacture of cement in 


Wongkong are limestone, clay, iron ore or pyrite cinder, de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
psum and coal. The traditional sources of the company’s thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
mmestone are the Canton District, Haiphong in Indochina h x ; 
and the quarries in the Tsukumi area of Kyushu, the the same big Super-6 Clipper 


South Island of Japan. Clay is fortunately in abundance 
in all parts of the Colony and is reclaimed by the com- 
any’s own dredger in Kowloon Bay in the vicinity of the a , 

hg Iron ore is also available from the lenticular iron luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* <= 
ore mass at Ma On Shan in the New Territories, where Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour- 
very intensive development has been carried out by the A _—teous cabin attendants. 

mine operators in the last four years in creating a valuable 

iron ore export trade to Japan. Pyrite.cinder comes from ) . 

Japan and gypsum comes principally from Cyprus or the With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
San Marcos deposits of the West Coast of the United in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
States. Coal is available from a variety of sources, the seats. 
principal ones being India, Indonesia, China and Japan. 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 


delicious meals at no extra charge, 
courteous cabin attendants. 


As virtually all the raw materials which the company Now on Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris, 
uses have to be imported over considerable distances the On dete decked Strato” Clippers to the 
cost of manufacture, and thus the selling price of the 


company’s product, is naturally rather high, but this dis- U.S.A. from Manila, 


advantage is largely offset by the advantages to the con- For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 

sumer in having always available without notice in small Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 

or large quantities an ample supply of fresh cement of , Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 

unvarying quality and long established popularity. Approxi- *Trade-Ma tks, Pan American World Airways, Ine, 


mately a third of the company’s production is exported 
to Malaya, North Borneo, Burma, China and Macau. Figures 
for the year 1953 show that of a total of 62,500 tons of 
cement produced 20,179 tons, valued at $2,544,871, were 
exported. Local sales, which are considerable, amounted to 
42.321 tons valued at $6,584,000 for the same period. The 
company operates its own fleet of lighters and as its works FAN AMERICAN 
are situated on the waterfront it is particularly well equipped 


to handle export business. @, S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round ihe World for only $1366.60 


Pan American World Ince., 
Incorporated in es ew York, 


.S.A., with limited 


In the issue of February 4, page 143, of this Review an article by - a 
Albert K. P. King was published under the title “Manufacture of 
Portland Cement in Hongkong”’. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1953 
PART Il 
NEW ZEALAND 
Meat and meat preparations .......... 754,853 1,663 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 23,904 156,564 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... e01,122:: 540 Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
Fish and fish preparations .............. 938 176,327 unmilled cereals) | — 69,402 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... ae 81.667 Miscellaneous food preparations .... 219,815 439,144 
Sugar and sugar preparations nat oe — 2,633 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures — 151 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. — 60,585 Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 200,275 — 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... — 57,582 Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 97,846 9,577 
— 20.026 Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 10,749 4,867,703 
Wood, lumber and cork .................. 1,273 — Wood, lumber and cork .................. 20,614,582 15,823 
Animal & veg. crude mater., Pulp and waste paper ..................... = 102,748 
28,662 Textile Mores — 6,541 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
fats, greases & deriv. ................. 5,520 886,153 excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Chemical elements and compounds 134,195 1,800 378,479 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 459,295 10,970 
420 17,395 Animal & veg. crude mater., 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 464,786 414,760 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, mater. .......... 20,749 
polishing & cleansing prep. ream 33,300 73,270 Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils) 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & fats, greases & deriv. .................. 27,429 161,28 
16,316 171,718 Chemical elements and compounds 61,515 
Leather, leather manuf., nes, & Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
3,932 108 materials... — 470,182 
Rubber manufactures, n.es. .......... — 6.750 Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 360,988 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures — 7,583 polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 17,050 116,192 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
articles & related prod. _........... — 524,316 — 459,658 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. — 111,664 Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery — 63,667 — 2,253 
Manufactures of metals ............... come 20,604 Rubber manufactures, n.es. .......... — 9,365 
Machinery other than electric ...... 480 3.454 Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 10,421 113,321 
Transport equipment _.................... bet 107,900 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- articles & related prod. ........ jae 3,240 1,125,767 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 1,140 1,881,544 
166.078 Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 12,627 3,953 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. _......... nes 293,325 Manufactures of metals —................ 84,382 1,162,854 
Profess. scientific & controlling 8,450 158,957 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; Transport equipment _.................... 29,500 626,102 
watches & clocks ........................ 1,600 2.000 Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- ; 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. — 79,590 ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Live animals, not for food .............. — 715 — 364,703 
Furniture and fixtures 244,566 
1,578,898 4,386,886 Travel goods, handbags, etc. _......... 474,321 
rofess. scientific & controlling 
NORTH BORNEO ay optical goods; 
Live animals, chiefly for f WOLEDES, & SHOCKS. ;_....... 32.933 
Meat and meat ee eat 31 ery Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 1,277 838,005 
owns eeoemae. eggs and honey .... 200 474,340 Live animals, not for food .............. Bae 27 
ish an sh preparations _............. 468,126 235,532 : 
Cereals and cereal preparations ... 8,400 528,580 ggg AL 
Fruits and vegetables 351,124 1,702,486 27 985 7 735 26,551,558 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 9,805,225 


5.075 
1,553 


materials 
_aedicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
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PAKISTAN 


Meat and meat preparations _........ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations ‘ 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 
Animal & veg. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 


crude 


Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. \........... 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Manufactures of metals -................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appl. 
Transport equipment 


-~Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 


» ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. -......... 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e:.s. 


Total 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Meat and meat preparations _...__.. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations .............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Animal & veg. crude _ wmater., 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 


fats, greases & deriv. .................- 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 


ducts 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
— 400 
— 426 
1,156,441 — 
— 143 
3,010 224 
7,152 
— 1,000 
— 2,230 
61,180 — 
115,135,600 146,033 
— 9,056 
466,447 
8,813 
19,277 
276,495 
— 452 
178,950 
38,191 24,463,783 
— 4,910 
— 258,256 
90,946 
172,038 
— 16,128 
— 55,145 
— 2,522 
— 76,642 
1,367 81,517 
745 102,984 
116,396,534 26,441,969 
113,441 582 
150 
28,445 29,342 
14,259 
673,649 157,148 
96,540 2.676 
15,965 
13,988 41,849 
36,593 
13,400 
326,430 — 
107,090 
59,325 332,529 
829,537 
6,988,003 288,120 
165,195 110,105 
3,856,886 — 
33,285 28,751 
— 206,507 


Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather,. leather manuf., nes, & 
dressed furs 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
Transport equipment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures _.................. 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks .......................... 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


Imports 


8,160 
1,184,557 


12,347,941 
66.484 


11,819 
9,662 
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Exports 
$ 


15,488 
2,309 


6,409 
7,488 


9,091,395 
64,565 


919.939 


2,282 
6,500 


860,296 
182,524 
9,961 
1,072,495 
3,732 


1,889 
335,162 


26,975,624 


13,810,417 


WEST AFRICA (BR.) 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Animal & veg. crude _  wmater., 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 
dressed furs _.......... 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excel. furni- 
ture) 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e-.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
Transport equipment ..................-... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ....................----.. 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


114,120 
1,200 


2,550 
84,764 


1,656 
41,501 
392 


91,811 
1,159 


23,299 


1,142,578 
396,816 
13,881 
8,699,595 


211,251 
76,104 


2,110,926 
180,706 
11,010,265 
1,018,407 


29,374 
2,033,641 


27,285,996 


(To be continued) 
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577 materials = 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- iB 
5,823 
748 
»,541 
4.362 
3.479 
1.760 
),749 
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1.515 
0.182 
6,192 
2.253 
9 365 
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1,544 
3,953 
5,411 
2.854 | 
6,161 
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6,102 
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4,566 
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1,343 
6,779 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
8,005 
8,005 — 
6.475 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Oversea Chinese remittances remain 
an important source of exchange earn- 
ings of Peking. Most remittances 
reach China through Hongkong. 
Average monthly arrival about HK$15 
to 20 million, arriving from all South- 
east Asia, N. and 8S. America, etc. 


People’s currency is stable, black 
markets hardly operative, practically 
everywhere suppressed; exchange rate 
is unassailable and no rumour of de- 
preciation can be heard. On trading 
account, Peking’s treasury is active 
both with free and communist parts 
of world. Hongkong is still useful 
for disposal of produce; balance with 
HK remains in favour of China. Pe- 
king has been selling through USSR 
gold and silver (from private hoards 
of citizens in China) in European 
markets. There is still some US, HK, 
Malayan currency ready for disposal 
by Peking, originally obtained by com- 
pulsory purchase from people. Some 
political supporters in Southeast Asia 
are sending funds to Peking or rather 
keeping at disposal of Peking in their 
lands (Thailand, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Philippines). 

Chinese buying agents are interested 
in chemicals, dyes, fertiliser, medicines, 
recision instruments which local mar- 
et can supply. No prejudice against 
trading with HK but preference given 
to direct deals, mainly on barter basis. 
Strategic goods can be discharged in 
Pearl River ports (Lapsapmei, Wham- 
poa) or North China. Erratic bloc- 
kade by Taiwan hinders proper use of 
Shanghai and other ocean ports. in 
South and .Central China. But for 
the ‘blockade’, direct shipping with 
foreign countries could be fully re- 
sumed; in case of settlement of For- 
mosan question, Hongkong stands to 
lose as shipping for China will bypass 
the Colony. Hope for more trade with 
China has proved illusory. The trend 
is for increased East-West trade but 
that would not affect Hongkong. The 
current volume of business done with 
China should continue for some time. 
Many business men plan to engage in 
manufacturing here and abandon hope 
for entrepot business. 


Conditions in China are judged by 
unbiased observers to be not unfavour- 
able. Life is not cheerful but among 
masses there is little dissatisfaction. 
Cost of living tends to decline. Un- 
employment in cities hardly exists but 
salaries are small and just enough to 
ay for modest eating and _ shelter. 

evelopment, by Chinese standards, is 
fast and nation-wide. Results of cur- 


mind the French Union. 


rent efforts will be seen, and felt, in a 
few years. Industrialisation is pro- 
ceeding but it is painful. Among over- 
sea Chinese more support for Peking 
is noticeable. The cohesion between 
China and the oversea Chinese remains 
strong. Trouble is steadily develop- 
ing in most Far Eastern countries with 
Chinese minorities. From an economic 
point of view, the growing support of 
srameee Chinese is important for Pe- 
ing. 


Gold trading has revived as result 
of deterioration of political situation 
in Indochina. If Geneva ends in 
failure—a strong possibility—-more 
tension is bound to affect business men 
in all parts of S.E. Asia. A certain 
nervousness has been’ discerned on 
local stock exchange where sellers ap- 
peared and buyers were _ reluctant. 
The debacle at Dienbienphu is now 
leading to complications in Red River 
delta. The possibility of a Vietminh 
success there which would lead _ to 
partition of Vietnam must be taken 
into consideration. It appears a good 
solution to make another Korea out of 
Vietnam but keep Laos and Cambodia 
out of Vietminh control. The two 
Buddhist kingdoms could even seek 
closer ties with Thailand—and never 
But there 
are historic rivalries among the three 
Buddhist states and distrust is strong. 


Money Market 


Hongkong currency notes in cir- 
culation decreased in April dropping 
from $803,866,061 in March to $723.,- 


934,899 in April. Clearings also 
decreased from $1,143,787,575 in 
March to $1,121,221,947 in April. 


The decrease of about $80 million in 
the circulation of bank notes was a 
surprise and was the result of reduc- 
tion of credits by banks, return flow 
of Hongkong currency notes hoarded 
in Indochina, Thailand, Malaya, and 
Japan, and poorer purchasing power of 
the local public which reduced their 
cash holdings general. Interest 
rates were maintained unchanged at 
6 to 8% p.a. by banks and 8 to 1.2% 
per month by native banks and 
financiers. Since the -cessation of 
fighting in Korea and until the re- 
cent crisis in Indochina, a total of $500 
million returned from abroad to the 
Colony. The Philippines sent most, 
followed by Thailand, Indonesia, Indo- 
china, Malaya and Burma. Reasons 
for these returns and fresh imports of 
capital are found in the peculiar psy- 
chology of overseas Chinese in S.E. 
Asia. Many of them are considering 
moving to communist China, others 
prefer to live and work in Hongkong if 
conditions 


here only were more en-. 


‘couraging, and quite a few dislike re- 
siding in the countries where they 
have made good and where now it 
appears that the native 
going to take a more active part in 
the management of their own affairs, 
trying to oust the foreigner who is 
mainly identified with the Chinese. 
This capital coming to Hongkong is 
not desirable as it is of the ‘neurotic’ 
type, likely to engage in speculation 
and inclined to move from one counter 
to another thus upsetting certain 
sectors of the economy here. 


Report for the week May 17-22 :— 


Gold 

May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
17 $248, 247% Low 257% 
18 24814 247% 
19 249%, 247% 
20 250% 248% 260%. High 
21 249% 248% 
22 249% 248% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$247% and 248%, and the highest and 
lowest were $2503, and 247%. The 
market was definitely steadier wit 
prices moving upward. All factors 
were bullish; world prices were gen- 
erally higher, war in Indochina spread 
with U.S. on the point of intervening, 
conflicts between Red China and Tai- 
wan, and small stock in the Colony. 
The last mentioned factor is expected 
to be relieved by arrival of 60,000 
ounces in Macao last week. The 
future trend of the market is ex- 
pected to be calm. A_ bearish view 
can only be expected after some sort 
of agreement at Geneva. Interest for 
change over favoured buyers, amount- 
ed to $2.39 per 10 taels; small local 
stock and better demand for export 
were causes. Tradings increased 
somewhat on speculative buying, and 
totalled 80,400 taels or averaged 13,400 
taels per day. Positions taken figured 
at a daily average of 56,800 taels; 
Swatow group buying heavily 
both for export and for speculation. 
Cash sales amounted to 17,990 taels, 
of which 6,590 taels listed officially and 
11,400 taels arranged privately. Im- 
ports were all from Macao and totalled 


7,200 taels. This will further increase 
this week as a shipment of 60,000 
ounces arrived in Macao last week. 


Exports were heavy with a total of 
12,000 taels, which were divided 5,000 
taels to Singapore, 4,000 to Indochina, 
and 3,000 to Indonesia. These ex- 
ports should increase due to the pes- 
simistic view of the fighting in Indo- 
china. Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were $12.30—12.10 ar 
12.00—11.70 respectively per tael o. 
945 fine. Cross rates. worked in the 
Exchange were US$37.61—37.41 per 
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profitable contracting 
gold imports, for the concluded price 
was only 37.35 C.LF. Macao and 32,000 
ounces were done. 


Silver 
May 17-22 Bar per Tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.47 3.51 2.70 
Low 5.38 3.49 2.68 


Prices declined in reverse to the 
steadiness of gold prices and firm US$ 
exchange which were caused by lower 
London quotations and news of dump- 
ing by USSR. Little business trans- 
acted with only 2,000 taels in bars, 
and 3,000 coins. 


US$ 
May High Low High Low 

17 $5781, 577% 761% 575% 
18 578% 577%, - 576% 
19 57914 57814 577 % 57514 
20 5805 5781, 57914 576% 
21 580 579 57814 577% 
22 579%, 579% 577% 577% 

D.D. rates: High 579% Low 576. 
Sales: T.T. US$1,150,000. Notes 


spot 333,000, forward 4,170,000. D.D. 
205,000. Heavy purchases by specula- 
tors on the same bullish news as 
noted in the gold market, keen buy- 
ing to cover their positions by gold 
importers and good enquiries by gen- 
val merchants for their requirements, 
and increased 
tradings. In near future the improve- 
ment of sterling should be more pro- 
nounced, flight of capital from South 
East Asia will make Hongkong cur- 
rency more valuable, less US$ will be 
required by traders. In T.T. sector, 
gold and general merchants were good 
buyers, with Japan, Korea and Taiwan 
selling. Philippine and Bangkok sellers 
were holding off. In Notes, specula- 
tors bought; interest favoured sellers 
and amounted to 45 cents’. per 
US$1,000. Positions taken figured at 
US$5%4 millions; these increased heavi- 
ly in comparison with those of a week 
ago. In the D.D. sector, a sign of 
increasing business appeared, for it 
was reported that the U.S. government 
decided to allow more Chinese _ re- 
mittances to the Colony for purpose 
of maintaining Chinese families here. 


Far Eastern T.T. and D.D. Rates 


High and low rates 
unit in HK$: 


per foreign currency 
Philippines 1.94-1.915, Japan 
0.0137-0.0135. High and low rates per HK$ in 
foreign currency unit: Malaya  0.5345-0.534, 
Indochina 14.80-14.30, Thailand 3.80-3.75. 
Sales: 220,000 Pesos, 180 million Yen, 175,000 
Malayan dollars, 16 million Piastres, and 5% 
million Baht. Tradings both in Yen and 
Piastre increased appreciably, the former caused 
by speculative dealings and the latter by heavy 
flight of capital. 


Bank Notes 


High and low rates per foreign currency unit 


in HK$: England 15.74-15.68, Australia 12.25- 


23, New Zealand 14.07-14.02, Egypt 14.20, 
ath Africa 15.50-15.30, India 1.1525-1.15, 


«akistan 0.95, Ceylon 0.98, Burma 0.72, Malaya 


1.821-1.819, Canada 5. 82-5 .80, Philippines 
1.9425-1.9375, Macao 1.035-1.03, Japan 0.0144- 
0.0141, Switzerland 1.20, France 6.0155, Indo- 
china 0.0735-0.0695, Indonesia 0.228, and Thai- 
land 0.264-0.263, 


Chinese Exchanges 


Official rates of China unchanged at 4,270 
per HK$, 22,270 per US$, and 65,980 per 
Sterling. People’s Bank notes quoted nominal- 
ly at $155 per million. 


Official rates of Taiwan unchanged at $15.60- 
15.55 per US$ and 2.74-2.72 per HK$. Tai- 
wan Bank notes quoted 2191-213 per thousand, 
and remittance rates $220-215. 


Banks in Hongkong 


Chinese Official Banks in Hong- 
kong :—(Active) Bank of China, Bank 
of Communications, Provincial Bank of 
Kwangtung, Nan Yang Commercial 
Bank. (Non-active) Agricultural Bank 
of China, Central Trust (Controlled 
by China) China & South Sea Bank, 
Yien Yieh Commercial Bank, Kin 
Cheng Banking Corporation, Chekiang 
Industrial Bank, China State Bank, 
Young Brothers Banking Corporation, 
Hsin Wah Commercial Bank. 


Agents for Bank of Taiwan:—Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, Chinese 
United Bank. 


Communist Owned Native Bank:— 
Po Sang Bank. Independent Native 
Banks :—(Active): Tao Hang, Hang 
Sang, Wing Loong, Lai Yuen, Cheong 
Kee, Wing Cheung, Choi Kee, Fu Kee, 
Kwei Kee, Cheuk Kee, Fat Cheong, Chan 
Man Fat, Chan Man Cheong, Kwong 
On, Hsin Hang, Chiu Tai, Woo Cheung, 
Lui Hing Hop, Fu Hang, Wing Sing 
Loong, Ming Tak, Tai Sang, Ka Chong, 
Liu Chong Hing, Ngau Kee, Yue Tak 
Bank. The last ndmed Bank has 
closed down. 


Bullion Dealers for Communist 
China:—Po Sang _ Bank. Exchange 
Shop for Communist China:—Ki Li 
Co. Independent Bullion Dealers :— 
Lui Hing Hop, Chan Man Fat, Hsin 
Hang, Kwei Kee, Wing Loong, Cheung 
Hsin, Ngau Kee Bank. 


LIST OF BANKS IN HONGKONG 
The undermentioned 97 banks have _ been 


granted a licence to operate banking business 
‘im Hongkong: 


American Express Co. Inc., Banco Nacional 


Ultrarmarino, Bangkok Bank Ltd., Bank of 
Canton Ltd., Bank of China (Hongkong 
Branch), Bank of Communications (Hongkong 
Branch), Bank of East Asia Ltd., Bank of 


Korea, Bank of Kwangsi Ltd., Bank of Tokyo 
Ltd., Banque Belge Pour L’Etranger (Extreme- 
Orient), Banque de L’Indo-Chine, Canton Trust 
and Commercial Bank Ltd., Central Trust of 
China (Hongkong Branch), Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China, Chekiang First 
Bank of Commerce (Hongkong) Ltd., Cheong 
Kee Bank, Cheuk Kee Bank, Chi Yu Banking 
Corp. Ltd., China and South Sea Bank Ltd. 
(Hongkong Branch), China State Bank Ltd. 
(Hongkong Branch), China Trade Bank Ltd., 
Chinese Postal Remittances and Savings Bank, 
Chiu Tai Bank Ltd., Choi Kee Bank, Dah Sing 
Bank Ltd., Dao Heng Bank, E. D. Sassoon 
Banking Co., Ltd., E. D. Sassoon Banking Co. 
Ltd. (Incorporated in the Bahama Island), 
Farmers Bank of China, Fat Cheung Bank, 
Fengtien Co., Ltd., Foo Kee Bank, Fook Wa 
Banking and Insurance Co. Ltd., Hang Lung 
Bank Ltd., Hang Seng Bank Ltd., Hang Shun 
Gold Dealer, Hang Tai Bank, Ho Cheng Bank 
Ltd., Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, Hongkong and Swatow Commercial 
Bank Ltd., Hongkong Trust Corporation Ltd., 
Hong Nin Savings Bank Ltd., Ka Wah Bank 
Ltd., Kan Koam Tsing and Co., Kar Cheung 
Chong Bank, Kincheng Banking Corporation, 
Kung Yue Bank, Kwai Kee Bank, Kwangtung 
Provincial Bank (Hongkong Branch), Kwong 
On Bank, Lee Shing Bank, Liu Chong Hing 
Savings Bank, Lui Hing Hop Cheung Kee Bank 
Ltd., Man Cheong Bank, Man Fat Bank, Mer- 
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cantile Bank of India Ltd., Ming Tai Bank, 
Ming Tak Bank, Mun Fat Bank, Hing Kee, 
Nanyang Commercial Bank Ltd., National City 
Bank of New York, National Commercial Bank 
(Hongkong Branch), National Commercial and 
Savings Bank Ltd., National Industrial Bank 
of China, Nationale Handelsbank N.V., Neder- 
landsche Handel-Maatschappij N.V. (Nether- 
lands Trading Society Limited), Ngau Kee Bank, 
On Tai Bank, Oversea Chinese Banking Cor- 
poration Ltd., Po Sang Bank, Shanghai Com- 
mercial Bank Ltd., Shun Foo Banking and In- 
vestment Co. Ltd., Sin Hua Trust, Savings, 
and Commercial Bank Ltd. (Hongkong Branch), 
South West Development Bank Ltd., Sze Hai 
Tong Banking and Insurance Co. Ltd., Tai 
Sang Bank Ltd., Tai Yau Bank Ltd., Thos. 
Cook and Son (Continental and Overseas) Ltd., 
Underwriters Bank Inc., United Chinese Bank 
Ltd., United Commercial Bank Ltd., Wing 
Cheung Bank, Wing Hang Cheong Kee Bank, 
Wing Lung Bank, Wing Ming Bank, Wing On 
Bank Ltd., Wing On Co. Ltd., Wing On Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Wo Cheung 
Bank, Yau Tak Bank, Yau Wing Bank, Yau 
Yue Commercial Bank Ltd., Yien Yieh Com- 
mercial Bank Ltd. (Hongkong Branch), Young 
Brothers Banking Corporation (Hongkong 
Branch), Yue Man Banking Co. Ltd., Yue Tak 
Shing Kee Bank. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Prices of a number of utilities 
touched the lowest levels for seven 
months and Dairy Farms fell to its 
lowest point since last July when fur- 
ther heavy selling pressure continued 
on the Exchange last week. The slide 
on Tuesday was started by a wave of 
panic selling by speculators and both 
speculators and investors lost heavily 
as the recession gathered momentum. 
The prices by the end of the week 
showed that although there had been 
a slight recovery by the market as a 
whole the tone was still uncertain. 
There are numerous reasons advanced 
for the current weakness and uncer- 
tainty of the market: (1) It is 
merely a corrective reaction follow- 
ing the recent boom in share prices, 
(2) The war situation in_ Indochina. 
Though war there has been in _pro- 
gress now for seven years and each 
year has produced crises more signi- 
ficance is attached to the _ present 
trouble because there is the possibility 
of its developing into an international 
war. (3) The _ present. strength of 
the local gold market has _ attracted 
some people away from the Stock Ex- 
change. (4) The “idle money” which 
was so plentiful in the past few months 
is not anxious to move into shares. 


Last week’s Market developments: 


Monday: Foreign uncertainties again 
caused traders to exercise extreme 
caution, and the undertone was dis- 
tinctly easy. In light dealings fresh 
losses were widespread and offerings in 
most issues found unwilling buyers. 
Utility and Dairy shares in particular 
were heavy, but Banks and Union 
Insurances held steady to finish un- 
changed. Tuesday: For no reason im- 
mediately apparent the current re- 
cession was inclined to gather mo- 
mentum as sellers persisted in liquidat- 
ing. Utilities and Dairies were again 
under pressure and yielded further 
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ground before finding support, and 
Hotels and Wheelocks declined sharply 
in the absence of buyers. At the 
close, however, hints of steadiness 
were discernible as occasional resis- 
tance points appeared, but the under- 
tone remained uncertain. The extent 
of the present fall is 14% to 18% in 
popular = stocks. Wednesday: Bear 
covering and averaging helped to im- 
part a firmer tone to the market and 
useful progress was made at most 
counters. China Lights and Dairies 


‘led the recovery, but there were good 


enquiries for all market favourites. 
The turnover was higher and activity 
was handicapped only by _ shortage 
of supplies. In an atmosphere of 
greater confidence the close was very 
steady. Thursday: The market opened 
quietly steady and lack of _ sellers 
brought a predominance of fractional 
advances in morning trading. Selling 
developed in the afternoon _ session, 
and early gains were wiped out or re- 
duced. Most activity occurred in 
Dairies, where pattern was erratic, and 
Electrics. The tone at the close was 
indecisive. Friday: The market was 
very quiet all day but conditions were 
fairly steady. International uncer- 
tainties were again a restraining in- 
fluence, and price changes either wav 
were unimportant. Trading was be- 
low average and slow but there was 
always a small following for Utility 
issues and Hotels. At the _ close of 
business the tone was cautious. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Expansion has taken place in the 
enamelware industry with 5 new fac- 
tories starting up and several existing 


factories planning extensions. Fac- 
tories adopted a new process expected 
to boost output by one third and re- 
ducing cost of production. Plastics 
industry has been active. In some 
factories production of unbreakable 
plastic articles is underway. One 
plant is experimenting on extrusion 
of plastics before developing this 
operation in a large way. A small 
factory for manufacture of plastic 
watch bands has started. A _ rubber 
factory making hoses, bands and bicycle 
inner tubes completed experiments for 
production of plastic articles. An- 
other rubber factory will manufacture 
plastic articles and tubing. An addi- 
tional electric smelter was installed at 
the Shun Fung Iron Works. A sheet 
rolling mill will manufacture nail 
clippers and hair clips. The Chiap 
Hua Manufactory Co. is now making 
clocks and received orders for time 
pieces from the United Kingdom. The 
same company also received a repeat 
order from the Thai Government for 
steel twin bunks and steel cupboards. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Dwindling stocks, marked-up indent 
quotations, possibility of America’s 
intervention in Indochina and im- 
proved buying from China kept local 
commodity markets steady last week. 
South Korea was slow but steady in 
purchases while Taiwan’s buying was 
not as keen as expected. Industrial 
Chemicals improved with renewed 
demand from China and hoarding by 
local speculators. Metals market was 
steady with more buying from Taiwan, 
South Korea, China and others. Paper 
was slow but prices firm with South 
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Korea still interested in big purchases { y 


which the low-stocked market was un- 
able to supply. Some traders did 
not get indent offers from Europe. 
China Produce market was fairly 
active with steady buying from Europe, 
Australia, Canada, S.E. Asia and Japan. 
Local manufactured goods were popu- 
lar with customers from  S.E. Asia, 


Korea, England and Commonwealth 
countries. 


Hongkong’s indent bookings since 
last month among local merchants 
showed increase, especially metals and 
industrial chemicals. There were more 
orders for West Germany’s chemicals, 
dyes and pigments, electric machinery 
and appliances. Among letters of cre- 
dit opened on Europe were articles 
recently removed from _ the list of 
scheduled commodities as result of 
simplification of control procedure. 
United States Commerce Department 
further eased controls on non-strategic 
exports to Hongkong. More, than 100 
items have been added to the list. of 
non-strategic articles which may be 
shipped to Hongkong without indivi- 


dual export validation. These  in- 
clude: 


Grains and grain preparations, such as wheat 
and wheat flour, dried beans and peas, dried 
mixed fruits, tobacco and manufactured leather, 
wearing apparel, miscellaneous natural and 
synthetic rubber manufactures, such as erasers, 
shower curtains, cushions and _ weatherstrip, 
unbleached cotton duck, 
manufactures, used civilian silk clothing includ-. 
ing hosiery and woven filament yarn fabrics, 
cigarette paper, certain types of iron and 
steel hardware and miscellaneous manufactured 
plastic products, such as containers for house- 


hold use, garment, bags, venetian blinds and 
indoor wearing apparel. 

Japan-Hongkong: Another Far 
Eastern trade development that will 


affect Hongkong’s trade was Japan’s 
further removal of 23 items from em- 
bargo list on China trade. They were: 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 

Deposit 


. Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


(as of September 30, 1953) 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


OVERSEAS: 


184 branches in principal cities of Japan 


THE LIMITED 


¥  2,700,000,000.00 
 3,594,061,701.00 
 5,719,865,177.06 
¥ 193,340,137,202.28 


LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, London, E.C. 2) 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


certain cotton semi-~ 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 


Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 
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«.»ynthetic remedy for malaria, (5) blood plasma 
n- vaccine, (6) animal and bone charcoal, (7) 
id 4 photo developing chemicals, (8) vinyl resin 
ye scrap, (9) special cleaner, (10) rubber belt 
. q (excluding belt for rolling stock and conveyor), 
‘ly ; (11) agar-agar for germiculture, (12) germicider 
de, ‘ lamp, magnesium lamp and natorium lamp, (13) 
an : part of analytical and pharmaceutical balances, 
? ; (14) disinfectant sprayer, (15) plane bearing, 
u- (16) iron and steel sprocket and parts thereof 
la, 2 and chains and parts thereof, (17) miscellaneous 
Ith : metal products (such as torch lamp and buoy), 
(18) sirens of various types, (19) reciprocating 
; steam engine (except those for locomotives), 
ce ‘ (20) part of fires and water-tube boilers and 
its parts thereof, (21) part of heat exchangers and 
steam heaters and parts thereof, (22) small 
nd cranes, (23) hoist and winch and parts thereof 
re (excluding those for mines). 
Is, 
ry A total of 220 items have now 
re- been lifted from the list of China 
les embargoes. Hongkong imports from 
of Japan during the period improved 
of compared with previous week but 
re. export to Japan was slow and dis- 
ont couraging. Among items’ imported 
gic from Japan were refined sugar and 
00 cement. Japan was interested only 
of in iron and wolfram ores from Maon- 
be shan mine. 
vi- 
In- Indonesian Trade: Indonesia further 
tightened import controls. Import 
neat licences require prior approval of 
ane Indonesian Finance Ministry which is 
om responsible for allocation of exchange. 
ors, The new ruling stipulates that all pro- 
rip, - _Nisional import. licences issued pre- 
4 jously by Central Import Bureau are 
rent _.Gll valid, but re-validation by Finance 
and Ministry should be obtained. As_ the 
ired new ruling was aimed at direct ex- 
pra change allocations, it may have little 
adverse effect on Hongkong’ export, as 
the bulk of trade is usually transacted 
‘ar on compensatory barter basis. Mean- 
will while, shipments under D/F have been 
ns 


(1) Aluminum’ screens, 


j Telephone 32429 


(2) aluminum foil 


© wrapping, (3) manganese deoxide, (4) 


halted pending clearances of granting 
of exchange by Indonesian Ministry of 
Finance. 


Thailand & Hongkong: Hongkong 
received more enquiries from Thailand. 
Cereals, perishable goods, coir fibre 
and bamboo ware were among items 
required by Thailand. Recent reports 
from Thailand indicated that (1) Thai 


authorities might relax import restric- 
tions on cereals and fruits and vege- 
tables, (2) prices of imports have again 
started rising after the slump, (3) the 
Thai baht has been stabilised, and (4) 
the increased exports including’ the 
May allocation of 5,000 tons of com- 
mercial rice from Thailand to Hong- 
kong have greatly alleviated Thailand’s 
adverse trade balance. Hongkong will 
get more orders from Thailand during 
the next few weeks. 


Chemicals: The market was very 
active with steady gain in prices as 
result of renewed demand from China. 
Attracted by active export demand, 
speculators also chipped in their buy- 
ing. The bullish buying was dampened 
by increased indent quotations and 
low stocks in some items. China was 
in the market for petrolatum sodium 
bichromate, tanning extract, sodium 
nitrate, and carbon black. Korea was 
interested in acetic acid while Taiwan 
purchased sodium  bichromate, shellac, 
crystal borax, quick silver, wax and 
zinc oxide. Items gained in prices: 
petrolatum, borax, gum arabic, sodium 
bichromate, acetic acid, carbolic acid, 


tanning extract, oxalic acid, sodium 
perborate, potassium bichromate, 
sodium nitrate and sodium _ hydro- 
sulphate. 

Metals: A batch of new import 
licences issued by Taiwan for the 
current foreign exchange _ allocation 


period made their appearance here. 
Taiwan’s requirements were: pig lead, 
tin plate, angle bars, steel wire rope, 
galvanized iron sheets, mild steel plate 
and zinc sheets, but purchases were 
slow. Most popular items gained in 
prices due to higher cost of production 


of metals which marked up _ indent 
prices of items like galvanized iron 
pipes, mild steel round and _ angle 
bars, galvanized iron’ sheets, black 


plate waste waste by 5% to 11%. The 
rise in prices was also stimulated by 
the reported big purchases by China 
in Europe. During the middle of the 
week, Indonesia took up steel tape 
and some mild steel round bars, Singa- 
pore absorbed a small portion of steel 


wire rope while local factories dipped 
into the stock of tinplate waste waste. 
All the following popular items re- 
corded some gain in prices: tin plate, 
polishing wire, galvanized iron pipe, 
galvanized iron sheets, nickel ingot, 
steel joist, black plate waste waste, 
zinc sheets, round bars and angle bars. 
Galvanized iron wire dropped a little 
due to heavy stock. By the end of 
the week comparatively large turn- 
overs were recorded by galvanized 
iron sheet, zinc sheet and structural 
steel on the spot market. There is a 
tendency of better prices for metals 
provided that the buying could be 
kept up and indent prices firm. 


Paper: On continued buying from 
Korea and Taiwan, packing papers, 
including unglazed kraft, M.G. ribbed 
kraft, pitched kraft, M.G. pure white 
sulphite and glassine, showed firm trend 
by end of the week. However prices of 
woodfree printing, newsprint in reels, 
duplex board, were depressed. Indent 
offers from Europe were few and 
prices high. On the other hand, sup- 
plies from Japan for woodfree print- 
ing, bond, strawboard, duplex board 
and M.G. cap were ample and indent 
prices were cheaper than_from Europe. 
China did not buy any paper from 
local spot market. Indonesia was also 
quiet. South Korea was still number 
one customer for Hongkong paper 
market and Taiwan second best. 


Pharmaceuticals: The market was 
dull. Glaxo dihydro-streptomycin how- 
ever. cost $2 per vial for spot cargo 
due to low stock and heavy demand. 
May/June deliveries were only quoted 
at 92 cents per vial. Over 50 tons of 
DDT powder were taken up by buyers 
from Taiwan, Singapore, India, China 
and Pakistan. Thailand, Korea and 
Taiwan also took up about 20 tons 
of acetylsalicylic acid powder while 
China ordered sodium bromide, iodme 
resublimed, sulfathiazole powder and 
saccharine crystal. Large shipments 
of amidopyrin, antipyrin and acetylsali- 
cylic acid powder are expected here 
from Europe in June. | 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


COMPLETE SET OF VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Eight years of Publishing in Hongkong: 1946-1953 


Prices: 


Year 1946 HK$24 or £1/10/- or US$4.20 
Years 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 
each HK$88 or £5/10/- or US$15.40 


Apply to Manager, 322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 


The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods: 
Trading in cotton yarn was very 


quiet during the week with prices of 
most items decreased. The drop in 
prices of Pakistan cotton had bad 
effect on local market. The cotton 
iecegoods market was sluggish as 
citine from exporters dropped while 
local factories cut their purchases. 
Hongkong Yarn 10 and 20 counts de- 
clined by $5 per bale, Egyptian $8, 
Taiwan 32’s $10, Japanese 32’s and 
40’s $10. Hongkong drills (84 x 48) 
dropped to $30.80 per piece and (66 x 
46) to 65 cents per yard. 


Hongkong Manufactures: Owing to 
rise in prices of some raw materials 
for enamelware, local factories de- 
clined to accept long term contracts 
and are only prepared to take orders 
up to end of August. Most factories 
are in full operation completing orders 
for Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, Africa, 
South Korea and _ others. Rubber 
shoes are in good demand especially in 
Commonwealth countries. There has 
been a steady arrival of raw rubber 
while the quality of local goods has 
been improved. Rubber shoes orders 
from London totalled $1 million during 
last month. Other orders from Lon- 
don were for woollen knitted gloves, 
shirts and children’s wear. 


Hongkong Mineral Products: There 
has been little demand for local 
wolfram during the past’ twelve 
months from last April; prices plunged 
to $300 per picul. Shortly after the 
Korean war in 1951 the local price 
advanced to $2,000 per picul. The 
recent rise in wolfram price _ in 
British and American markets, 
however, has’ given incentive to 
miners in New Territories to step 
up the output by six or seven 
tons per month. Under buying from 
U.S.A. and Japan local price is now 
$605 per picul of 133 pounds for 
ores of 65 degrees. Exploitation § in 
New Territories is by hand and the 
maximum production is only about 20 
tons per month. The best wolfram is 
produced in Kiangsi and Kwangtung 
but ores are now all reserved for bar- 
ter with Russia and other Communist 
countries. Export to Hongkong and 
other countries is prohibited by the 
ommunist authorities, while’ the 
United States, one of the best buyers 
before the Communist domination of 
China, has refused to take any ores 
from China. Another mineral from 
Maonshan (in the N.T.) is iron ore. 
Its output is now about 15,000 tons 
per month. The mining area occupies 
one square mile of open pit. In rainy 


season the output will be less. Most 
of the ore is shipped to Japan in 
continuation of an old agreement. 
Japan used to procure ore from Tientu 
mines in south Hainan [Island whose 
ores have 70 per cent ferrum. These 
ores now under Communist’ control 


are also shipped to Russia and Com- 


munist countries. 


China Produce: Both China and Tai- 
wan shipped substantial quantities of 
Chinese staples to Hongkong during 
the week. They included: woodoil 80 
tons, aniseed oil 24 drums, cassia oil 
56 drums, tea 4,526 packages, rosin 
250 cases, raw silk 280 packages, silk 
waste 26 bales, bamboo sticks 4,168 
bundles, dried chilli 3,985 bags, 
galangal 560 £4»bags, hog bristles 291 
cases, crude lacquer 7 tubs, feathers 
135 bundles, cassia lignea 2,251 bales, 
ramie 74 bundles, garlic 12,088 crates, 
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drawn works 88 cases, menthol crystal 


280 cases and goat hair 20 bal 
Shipments to Canada included cassia 
lignea, sesamum seed, walnut meat, 


Euro- 
interested in tea, 


hog bristles, tea, and feathers. 
pean buyers were 
woodoil, galangal, citronella oil, bitter 
almond, green beans. There was a 
drop of £2 in quotations of woodoil 
to Europe as compared with the peak 
level. -The price quoted last week was 
£132 per ton c. & f. Interests of 
other countries were: South Korea— 
sesamum seed, camphor; India—dried 
chilli, cassia lignea; Burma—rosin, 
menthol crystals; Singapore—tea, 
black beans, red beans, alum, bamboo 
split, garlic; Japan—alum, sesamum 
seed, green beans; North Africa—tea; 
Taiwan—castor oil, black beans, 
gypsum, red beans, teaseed cake; Thai- 
garlic; Indonesia—gar- 
ic. 


FAST 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 


wincGs 


AIR 


Only One-Airline, 


One Airplane Service 


North and South America 


44 hours 
425 hours 
42 hours 


to 


Canadiax Pacific AIRLINES 


Union Building, Hongkong. 
OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST FRAVEL SYSTEM 


= 


Phones 32066-7 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel 


644 444.464.4466 4.464.444. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


— 
— 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
at 322, Q@ueen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


The Far Eastern ae —o is published wees and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Cables: Ficom. 


$93 or £6.0.0- or US$16.- 
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HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING INSURANCE 


INE CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 
@ MERCHANTS 


@ SHIPPING INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


- HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONC KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. | 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
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| | 

| | 
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| 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
Te 


SOUTH AFRICA 
and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


Te 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA YV. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


Te 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo eil tanks, 
and strongroom compartutents available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Porta 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by : 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Keng. 


HONGKONG 


Importers — Exporters 


Shipping, Airways & Insurance Agents 


Queen’s Building 


HONG KONG 


ote 
P, O. Box No. 6 


Cable Address: 
NORWEGIAN 


All Codes 


Imports: 


Paper and Boards, all kinds of 
Timber, Wallboards, Plywood, 
Metals, Chemicals, Fishing Equip- 
ment, Wine & Spirit, Provisions, 
General Merchandise. 


Kxports: 


China Produce, Seagrass, Feathers, 
Wood Oil, Bamboo, Rattan, Cotton 
Waste, Hair Nets, Human Hair, 
Cassia, etc. —- Hongkong Manv- 
factured Goods. 


Also in: BANGKOK, NAIROBI, OSLO, 


SANDAKAN & SINGAPORE. 
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COMPANY JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 
LT p 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK ~*~ 
BUILDING HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 
HONG KONG Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Insurance, Shipping - and 
Air Transport 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Contr acting wagner 8, Refrigeration The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Australia China Line 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Pharmaceuticals. 
| GENERAL AGENTS: 
| | Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
| HEAD OFFICE: British Overseas Airways Corporation 
24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
BRANCHES: Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO | NEW YORK Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON*® Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Business temporarily suspended. Thistle Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
; The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited : 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. ores 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
| Baatace, 108, CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “JOHANNES MAERSK” June 2 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK”... .... June 20 
M.S. “TREIN MAERSK”... .... .... July 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


June 2 
M.S. “TREIN MAERSK” ........ ..... June 4 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... ... 19 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... June 7 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... July 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ... ... June 24 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... .... .... July 24 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... June 4 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” ... ........ June 16 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subjeat to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge carge 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
HK$ 9,638,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road C. 
Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 
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